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THE ONLY SCHOOL 


to employ the State Groups which are adopted by the United States 
ee Census Bureau and are alluded to in government publi- 
cations, magazine articles and newspapers are 


AND MCEARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS GEOGRAPHY 


“They are also the only school geographies which show constantly the inter- 


relation of physical geography with the life and work and man. 
They are the only school geographies which treat agriculture in an adequate 


manner as the basal industry of human life. 


They are the only school geographies which discuss many of the latest 


important inventions and most recently developed industries. 


They are the only school geographies which present relief maps in color. 


They are the only school geographies which offer an entirely new collection 


of maps made especially for them, 


| They are the only school geographies which treat the difficult topics of 


; mathematical geography, such as zones, seasons and motions of the earth | 
im a way that is rigorously accurate yet amazingly intelligible to a child, 


They are the only school geographies which, both by text and pictures, | 
consistently place their chief emphasis on the human side of geography. . 
First Book, $0.72 | ‘ Second Book, $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE AMERICAN REPLY. 

| The American reply to the Ger- 
Wian-note on the stibmarine issue 
Was brief and_to the point. It ac- 
cepted .the German government's 
declaration of its abandonment of 
the. ‘submarine poli which had 
seriously menaced -goed rela- 
tions “between the two.. countries; 
but added that it-took 1 for granted 
that the German government did not 
mean to imply that the maintenance 
Of its newly-announced policy was 
im any way contingent on the 
course of result of diplomatic nego- 
tidtions between the United States 
and any other belligerent govern- 
ement, It notified the German. gov- 
ernment that.the government of the 
United States “cannot for a mo- 
“ment ‘entertain; much less discuss, 
4 suggestion that respect by Ger- 
man naval authorities for the rights 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


has learned something. during the 
year, 


PATRGLLING THE BORDER. 


The crisis created by the attack 
upon. Glenn Springs necessitated 
the . immediate despatch of more 
troops to guard the border. The 
national. guard of Texas, Arizona 
and. New Mexico was called into the 
Service of the United States for pa- 
tro] duty, and 4,000 more regulars, 
comprising infantry and coast artil- 
lery, were ordered to the border. It 
is safe to say that the militiamen of 
the border ‘states, especially the 
Texas rangers, will respond eagerly 
to the summons, for they have long 
craved the opportunity to punish the 
Mexicans who have made life and 
property insecure all along the bor- 
der. The taids upon Columbus and 
Glenn Springs have intensified this 
feeling. So far as the regular army 
is concerned, pretty nearly all the 
men who can.be mobilized are al- 


during the war. 
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suffered heavily in proportion to ‘hee 
total amount of her tonnage, The 
whole Joss inflicted on British steam 
shipping is less than four per cent, 
of numbers, and ‘a little over six 

cent. of tonnage. Altogether, ¢ie. 
lossessOf steamships among the 
ligerents were: Great Britain, 979 
vessels and 1,320,171 tons; France 4] 
vessels and 139,865 tons Belgium 19 
vessels’ and 29,801 tons; Russig, 
vessels and 42,226 tons; Italy, 20 
sels and 70,231 tons; Japan, 3 eee 
sels and 19,267 tons—a total of 
vessels.and 1.621,621 tons. The losses 
to British shipping have been more 
than made up by new construction 
and there has been a net increase. 
Neutral countries. 
have lost a total of 155 vessels gna 
292,721 tons by submarine attacks. 


. Reports and Pamphlets | 
“English.” Determining a standard 
in accurate copying. Bulletin No 


Of citizens of the United States.upon Te2¢y in Mexico, on the border, or VI, of the Department of Educa 


- offers to pay an adequate idemnity 
to American citizens who were in- 
jured, This is a refreshing change 
from the earlier note regarding this 
tragedy, whith put forward a rough 
drawing by the submarine com- 
mander as sufficient evidence that it 
could not have been the Sussex, but 
some Other vessel, of identity un- 
known, which was torpedoed. The 
submarine commander who sank the 
Lusitania, and sent 1,200 non-com- 
batants, men, women and children, 
to the botton® of the sea, was given 
special rewards and decorations for 
the deed; if now Germany has pun- 
ished the. commander who torpedoed 
the Sussex, it would seem ‘that she 


the. United States into Sweden 
in 1915 were 9,029 tons, as against 
an annual average of 638 tons in the 
three preceding years is difficult to 
explain except on the British as- 
sumption that a large part of it was 
intended for German consumption. 
It is not strange that the Entente 
Allies. should seek to check a traffic 
of such” proportions, carried on 
through a series of deceptions. 


THE .TOLL,OF THE 
“SUBMARINE. 

Official figures of the destruction 
of shipping by the submarine war- 
fare down to the end of March do 
not Show that Great Britafn has 
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the high seas should in any way or the way thither. ove! 
lightest degre “m ? CAOOIs, 
ante?’ This was a plain notice that nel Roosevelt’s candidacy for both War.” Address by George F, Mil- for 
inited “hot-tolérate the Republican and Progressive ton of Chattanooga, Tenn., mem- affa 
-any beclouding of the real issue nominations to the Presidency does _—_ ber of the Ford Peace Party. 
“mot materially affect the political “Grade School Arithmetic: som 
CASE, OF THE ‘CYMRIC. Situation, as it ,»was. already ‘clear; ‘cation and Correlation of Arithme- {| 
The ink was hardly-dry upon that he was.in a receptif¥e mood as Journal of Emporia, Kansas, that 
latest note to Berlin when news ftegards both conventions. The State Normal School, No, 24. # 
came of the torpedoing of the White possibility of reconciliation between pages. i ; sche 
ct ‘Star liner Cymric by*a German sub- the Republicans and Progressives Municipal University of Akron, 0, peri 
. a 2 Marme, about 100 miles. west of seems to be reduced practically to 'Annnal Catalog, 1916. 160 pages. thu: 
. [ia Fastnet The Cymric was on her this: That if the Republicans will” Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, ; 
way from New York to Liverpool. adopt the Progressive platform and enn, Calendar of Graduate pref 
- She carried nO passengers, but was nominate Colonel Roosevelt for Courses. 160 pages. : the 
a: _ Joaded with munitions. Of her crew President the two parties will fuse. Report of City Superintendent of — h 
. i -—most of whom were saved—none So far as is at present apparent, the chools {William Maxwell of. that 
“de # were Americans. But the ship was effect of the open Roosevelt candi- New York for year ending July@l, It 
; es torpedoed without. warning; and, dacy is to strengthen the chances ot 1915. 170 pages. 2 well 
ia whether there were or were not the nomination of Justice Hughes, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass 
_ _ Americans on board, this act would or, if he should resolutely refuse the Report of President Samuel V.- stac 
aud be a violation of the German nomination, of ex-Senator Root. Cole. 41 pages. AEY dep 
| ‘ promises—provided, of course, that The “favorite sons” are not cutting Brookline, Mass. 1915 Report. wit! 
there had been time to convey the much. of a figure. On the Demo- Superintendent George IL. Aldrich, 
new orders to the submarine com- cratic side of the renomination of 50 pages. 3 Hu 
mander, According to the White President Wilson appears to be a Attleboro, Mass. 1915 Report. Super Nev 
q Star management, the vessel was foregone conclusion. intendent Lewis <A.. Falesy #0 Fre 
not im the service of the British pages.- 
=| -Governmment, but was operated solely F RAUDS IN EXPORTS. Auburn, N, Y. 1915 Report. Super- ‘dep 
& on agcount of the owners, carried ‘The issue between this country intendent Henry D. Hervey, & cou 
no gtins and was simply an ordinary and Great Britain with reference to _ Pages, oS Th 
{ merchantman. It will require care- the blockade is a good deal clouded ‘Life Insurance Catechism.” A trea- é 
| ful investigation to determine the by evidence of systematic irauds on — tise on Protection by means of mo: 
: a | Status of the vessel and the signifi- the part of American shippers. At- questions and answers, in tefms va 
a a) cance of the incident. tention is called to some of these in comprehensible by the general 
. | ; the latest British note. Large. con- reader. By Theodore J... Venn, the: 
4 A CANDID APOLOGY. signments of meat products have 2034 Lane court, Chicago, Ill. # req 
ia A new note in the diplomatic cor- been addressed to lightermen and pages. Price, 50 cents. 
ame | respondence with Germany is struck dock laborers; and thousands of tons Scranton, Penn. 1915 Report. © sch 
ee pon > in the latest cOmmunication from of such goods have been docu- pages. cau 
«eee Berlin which frankly admits that the mented for a neutral port and ad- ve rati 
of Sussex was torpedoed by a German dressed to firms which do not exist American Institute of 
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deplorable imement’; states that the signee was a baker, in another a Soa " 
commander Of the submarine has maker of musical instruments. The The Pa meeting of the New 
“been approprately punished; and fact that the imports of lard from England Superintendents’ Associa 


tion will open at 9.15 May i}-at 
Jacob Sletper Hall; Boston Univer- 
sity. The annual business meenng 
of the American Institute Gia 
struction will be held immediatey 
after the joint morning sessiom 
According to the vote of ig 
rectors of the American Institite 9 
Instruction passed January 8, 2900, 
the president is authorized 
operate with the New England As- 
sociation of Schoo] Superintendents 
in calling a meeting of the presr 
dents of all the educational associ 
tions of New England to prepare 
plans for co-operation, the plans 
be presented at the mectme on 
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OBSTACLES TO BE ENCOUNTERED IN THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL’ 


BY SUPERINTENDENT IRA T. CHAPMAN 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


It would be difficult if not impossible to dis- 
cuss with any measure of completeness the ob- 
stacles to be encountered in any serious attempt 
to re-organize the public schools or to modify 
them in a comprehensive way. Experience with 
a given modification under varying conditions 
over a series of years will, I suppose, give only 
an approximation, for the social structure itself 
is changing. The fact remains, however, that 
for any considerable modification of public school 
affairs there are obstacles often very real and 
sometimes very troublesome. 

Let me say before entering upon this discussion 
that I have for some time believed in Junior high 
schools, and furthermore that after two years’ ex- 
perience in these schools, I have become an en- 
thusiastic supporter of them. I should therefore 
prefer to talk about benefits to be derived from 
the establishment of Junior high schools rather 
than obstacles to be encountered. 

In any discussion of the Junior school it may be 
well, however, to begin with a fundamental ob- 
stacle—a lack of definiteness in regard to this nev 
departure. The name seems to be associated 
with the plan of organization which, west of the 
Hudson, usually includes grades 7, 8 and 9; in 
New England most often only grades 7 and 8. 
Frequently these organizations with more or less 
Ndepartmental work offer practically the same 
course of study as was in use under the 8-4 plan. 
They in fact seem to be intermediate schools al- 
most entirely given over to preparation for ad- 
vanced schools. Their measure of efficiency 
therefore is determined by the ability to meet the 
requirements of the higher school. In some 
schools of this type, however, the dominating 
cause of organization is not so much better prepa- 
ration for those boys and girls who would go 
on to college, technical and normal schools as it 
is more direct and definite attention to the very 
Slarge number of pupils who drop out of school in 
) the seventh, eighth and ninth years, or soon there- 
after. Community conditions as well as academic 
considerations are therefore to be taken into ac- 
} count in both organization and curriculum, This 


~ 


—aJatter plan proposes to make available before the 


Nileaving time” for every boy and girl not markedly 
defective such school facilities in academic, com- 
mercial and manual arts lines and in distinctively 
pre-vocational activities as will enable him or her 
through the assistance of teacher and parent to 


*A paper read February 19, 1916. at the annnal meeting of the 
Alumni Association of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


begin at least to locate dominant interests and 
possibilities and to direct his or her efforts ac- 
cordingly to higher planes of academic work or 
more immediately to fuller citizenship and its 
occupations, 

The Junior high school according to this de- 
scription of its purpose is in some considerable 
measure both a finding and a directive school. 
This broader conception of the Junior high school 
stated in terms of purpose is to me “the law and 
the gospel” to which other things concerning it 
are subordinated. 

The scope of work outlined for the Junior 
school, the school plant, and equipment available, 
the teaching force, the years of the school 
period included in the Junior organization, 
the organization itself considered from an admin- 
istrative standpoint and the very important con- 
sideration—public support—should in time be 
reasonably adequate for the purpose at hand. It 
would be very much at variance with practical 
conditions if all these factors were easily made 
to meet requirements. In the West, plant and 
equipment even from the very first will probably 
be satisfactory; in the East, these important 
factors will usually be unsatisfactory—often dis- 
couragingly inadequate and incomplete. In the 
various factors named, however, there will be in 
all sections considerable “undercapitalization.” 
Let us consider these elements separately or in 
combination as they appear. 

The scope of work for actual_accomplishment 
in any Junior high school is, of course, as itt the 
traditional four-year high school, limited by prac- 
tical considerations. Undoubtedly the purpose 
of this organization would eventually require that 
the scope of. work outlined should be compre- 
hensive enough on the one hand to meet the re- 
quirements of advanced preparation for college, 
normal and technical schools and at the same time 
broad enough and defined enough to meet the re- 
quirements of advanced trade preparation, part- 
time or continuation school or of the industrial or 
home life into which boys and girls may pass di- 
rectly from this school. But public opinion may 
be so favorably disposed to the traditional sys- 
tem that school officials may hesitate to make a 
radical change. In many parts of New England, 
for example, the traditional high school is su 
highly standardized that it seems to many school 


men and school women unwise to change it. The 
seventh and eighth years of the grades have 
therefore been organized into intermediate 
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538 
schools. It would seem, however, that the pur- 
pose of the Junior high school could be realized 
only in part by such a scheme of organization. 
The ninth year or the freshman year of the 
traditional high school should with the seventh 
and eighth years form this new organization, if in- 
dividual differences and social requirements are to 
be maximally directive in early adolescence. 

Another limitation which has been mentioned 
is unsatisfactory school plant and equipment. The 
Junior school may have to occupy grade buildings 
even with elementary grades in the same build- 
ing. The facilities for assembly and group ac- 
tivities of a like kind may be very limited. There 
may not be gymnasiums available; certainly in the 
East, in small cities, there will ordinarily not be 
Satisfactory athletic fields. Rooms and equip- 
ment for laboratories and shops, even if meagrely 
provided, may not at first be properly located. It 
is, of course, difficult to determine just what 
material limitations in a given community can be 
considered the “limit of safety” for initiating a 
constructive phase of school procedure. Cer- 
tainly for many sections of the United States, the 
school engineer will often be compelled to accept 
for the initial stages of development, school plant 
and school equipment not at all suited to the more 
complete organization; otherwise the re-organiza- 
tion may never be begun. For community re- 
sponse to the requirements and alterations of 
plant and equipment, school officials must, I sup- 
pose, rely to a considerable extent upon the edu- 
cational influence of progress in re-organization 
and adjustment. 

The most serious obstacle to be encountered 
seems to be in personnel—the teaching force. The 
difficulty arises largely because of the vitalizing 
elements that must enter intd the Junior high 
school if its purpose is to be realized even in part. 
This school is, in reality, the people’s school and 
its outlook is-upon life with its aspirations, its 
social organizations—and_activities, its occupa- 
tions and its industries. It is, moreover, neither a 
grade school nor a high school in the traditional 
sense. Teachers, principals and superintendents 
are therefore not always prepared to deal with 
the problems of this new organization. The 
grade teacher has too often received a trade rather 
than a professional preparation; the high school 
teacher has sometimes not thought much about 
either. The available supply of teachers for this 
school is, of course, in the grades and in the high 
school, yet many of these teachers are practically 
secluded from the world of affairs. Indeed, the 
schools in which some public school teachers are 
located are set apart by the community and 
sometimes by school officials, are protected 
against the “sacrilege” of innovations good or 
bad. The condition relative to Junior schools is, 
therefore, similar to that which obtained a few 
years ago in the field of industrial education. 
There should be a separate organization and as 
soon as possible specially trained teachers. In 
the meantime, however, teachers with some 
knowledge and appreciation of social problems 
should be selected for service in these schools and 
while in service should receive special training. 

The problem of the teaching force for these 
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schools is intensified again, it seems to me, be 
cause of the greater demand for male teachers, 
Not only because boys and girls at this stage of 
development should come in contact with about 
the same proportion of male teachers as of female 
teachers is this highly desirable, but also because 
men, On account of the present division of labor 
in our social economics, have more practical 
knowledge and direct interest in social and indus- 
trial organization, activities and occupations. A 
sufficient number of men even with limited prepa- 
ration in many sections of the United States is 
not available. If they were available, the in- 
creased cost would make only a partial adjust- 
ment possible. 

There are, moreover, some practical difficulties 
in the assignment of available teachers to the 
Junior school. Teachers who have had experi- 
ence in high school as usually organized, very 
often consider themselves “demoted” if they are 
assigned to the Junior high school. It is not 
difficult to imagine the real state of affairs—let us 
say in a_ seventh grade group—when sucha 
teacher in a rather unfortunate emotional attitude 
appears before her class. Moreover the teacher 
with grade preparation sometimes applies for an 
academic assignment in the eighth or ninth year. 
Of course, the adjustment of salaries in the case 
of grade and high school teachers assigned to 
similar work has some elements of unpleasant- 
ness. Then there is too often the added difficulty 
of lack of anything like a teaching familiarity with 
the subject to be taught. There is a scarcity of 
suitable text-books—a defect not without some 
merits—a scarcity, in fact, of many kinds of 
material suitable to the work at hand. If the as- 
signments in the Junior school bring real difficul- 
ties to the teacher well prepared for the particular 
subject or subjects under consideration, what will 
probably be the result in other cases? If the 
school is well organized, however, many of these 
seemingly serious obstacles can and will be over- 
come by the efforts of the various heads of de- 
partments and principals. 

The organization of the Junior high school has 
already in some places suffered somewhat, it 
would appear, from a misconception similar to 
that which obtained generally a few years ago im 
regard to industrial education. I refer to what 
seems to have been a confusion of the idea of a 
separate organization or a separate school for ad- 
ministrative purposes, with the idea of an inde- 
pendent school. The purpose of both the Junior 
high school and the trade school for that matter 
is fulfilled only when the one is serving as a selec 
tive or directing agency in a general field and the 
other as a directing and selecting agency in4@ 
special field. Each is dependent. Both the 
democracy and the logic of the situation require 
that these schools be an integral part of the sys 
tem of public schools. The high schools in some 
parts of the East have, for example, considered 
themselves largely independent of the public 
school organization. Their work has in com 
siderable measure been graded down from the 
college requirements; the work of the elementary 
schools has been graded up on the basis of the 
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development of the child. There would therefore 
be a very serious accentuation of the break be- 
tween the elementary school and the high school 
unless all children develop normally on the basis 
of academic requirements. With the idea of a 
separate and independent school too strongly 
permeating the minds of principals and teachers 
of our Junior high schools, we are likely to have 
not one gap, but two in our system of education— 
one between the sixth and seventh years; the other 
between the ninth and tenth years of school. 
The difficulty arises largely from making the 
purpose of the Junior high school itself too 
largely subservient to the organization and 
machinery. The school as a unit is too highly 
emphasized. If the principals of the various 
Junior high schools of a city could have some 
specific interest in the Senior high school—could 
as in a small city act as heads of departments so 
that they might more fully understand and co- 
ordinate the work of the six years, and if at the 
same time the principal of the Senior high school 
might act as head of department for the six 
years Or do some supervisory work in the Junior 
schools, and if, besides, each head of department 
located in the Junior or Senior school should be 
expected to deal with the six years of high school, 
there would then be little occasion for a break in 
the high school itself. The schools would each be 
a unit for administrative purposes and for social 
activities. Laboratories, shops and apparatus, 
gymnasiums and athletic fields could to some ex- 
tent be used in common. The industrial and 


_ trade phase of work as they are built into the sys- 
tem could be co-ordinated with the Junior and 


Senior schools in a similar way. The gap between 
the sixth and seventh years can be largely avoided 
by conference and visitations of heads of depart- 
ments and principals of the elementary schools 
and by conferences of teachers of the sixth and 
seventh years. If this is supplemented by some 
little departmental work in the sixth year and a 
gradual introduction of fuller departmental and 
differentiated work in the seventh, the break here 
will be of small proportions. I might add that, 
in Norwalk, this is the plan which has been partly 
followed during the past two years and which will 
be followed more fully and more systematically 
the coming year. 

The work of the Junior school as thas been said 
is limited by practical considerations. Super- 
vised study should be given very definite atten- 
tion. The teacher of each class should have time 
for such supervision. Courses of study should 
in all subjects be supplemented by more or less 
detailed syllabuses. How fully differentiation of 
courses can be carried. out depends largely, of 
course, wpon the number of teachers and their 
Varying qualifications and upon the plant and 
equipment available. How far differentiation 
should be carried out in a given centre can be 
definitely determined only by a more or less com= 
plete social and industrial survey of the com- 
munity served by the particular school in quese 
tion. The number of Junior high schools to be 
established in a given city and the location of 
these centres are both determined by the avail- 
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able school plant and equipment, and facilities for 
transporting or otherwise grouping pupils. 
Temporary inconveniences may arise if ele- 
mentary pupils are withdrawn from grade build- 
ings to make place for pupils of the Junior high 
school. Some people in any community will 
never fully assent to “breaking the casting” 
which encircles the traditional organization. 
Some few principals and probably some teachers 
will never understand why elementary pupils are 
withdrawn and at the same time seventh and 
eighth grade children from the elementary schools 


and the ninth year pupils from the high schools | 


are grouped for a new organization. It means 
re-adjusting teaching material; it may indeed 
change “the job” itself. The transportation of 
pupils to school centres is, in itself, an added diffi- 
culty. If distances are not too great, the estab- 
lishment of Junior and Senior high school centres 
would be advantageous from the standpoint of 
practical administration and finance. Duplica- 
tion of certain parts of the plant and duplication 
of equipment could be avoided. The teaching 
force could be used more economically; admin- 
istration and supervision would thus be somewhat 
simplified. If, however, co-operation of the home, 
adjustment to certain community requirements, 
and the ages and frequently the physical condi- 
tions of the boys and girls are considered, the 
conclusion may be that the purpose of the Junior 
high school is best subserved by establishing 
centres in each considerable community. 


In the establishment and development of Junior 
high schools as well as in other modifications of 
public schools it is very essential that school offi- 
cials have public support. The location of Junior 
high schools will have something to do with this 
support. Certainly a clear, concise statement of 
the purpose of the Junior school, of its place in 
the public school system and of what results can 
reasonably be expected to follow from the es- 
tablishment and development of such _ schools 
ought to be of great advantage in gaining this 
necessary assistance and retaining it. Practical 
administrators, at least in the East, must recog- 
nize that there is a rather large conservative ele- 
ment in most communities who look with con- 
siderable suspicion wpon changes in the public 
schools or in any other phase of public activity. 
Moreover, Boards of Edveation and men largely 
in control of public affairs consider a school 
proposition much the same as the directors of a 
bank or of any other corporation consider a busi- 
ness proposition. The claims of the enthusiast 
are interesting, indeed, but the facts are decisive. 
Extravagant claims are likely to be a hindrance 
rather than a help. One enthusiast of my ac- 
quaintance claims thirteen advantages for the 
Junior high school; another seventeen. I do not 
understand why these gentlemen could not swell 
the list to twenty. 

One of the very common claims of advantage 
for the Junior school is that boys and girls will 
remain longer in school if such a school is es- 
tablished. I believe that this is true, but I do not 
believe that the Junior high school has anything 
like exclusive control in this matter. In Norwalk, 
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the enrollment in the high schools has increased 
twenty-five per cent. during the past three years. 
It would appear, therefore, that with the establish- 
ment of Junior high schools, pupils have in great 
numbers remained longer in school, for the city 
has not during that time greatly increased in 
population. A detailed examination of data will 
show, however, that this increased enrollment is 
made up largely of boys and girls who have been 
advanced to the Junior school before the compul- 
sory age limit is reached. During the same time 
the percentage of boys and girls fourteen to six- 
teen years of age remaining in school has in- 
creased from fifty-four to sixty-six. It might be 
stated in this connection that during the time 
under consideration the labor market for boys and 
girls fourteen to sixteen years of age was fluctuat- 
ing and in fact the demand was decreasing. On 
the other hand, pupils too old for their grade had 
been advanced from the sixth grade to the Junior 
school. It would appear, therefore, that several 
factors are responsible for the increased enroll- 
ment in the seventh, eighth and ninth years. Is it 
possible that more satisfactory progress in the 
grades and the addition of types of industrial work 
coupled with the condition of the labor market are 
responsible for this increased enrollment, or is it 
the impetus and the work of the Junior high 
schools of the citv? The change is incident to the 
establishment of Junior schools and is un- 
doubtedly partly occasioned by these _ schools. 
The preceding analysis shows but one case and, 
of course, does not necessarily prove anything. 
It does, however, show that the diagnosis should 
be made with care. A critical public should have 
the facts. 

Some of these facts are made available through 
questionnaires, but busy men and women who are 
usually the ones questioned know that answers 
are often incomplete and are at best approxima- 
tions. I suppose, however, that information ob- 
tained this way is about as valuable as that ob- 
tained by visiting between trains when the person 
in the Junior school consulted may, at least in the 
East, be out of sympathy with the ideals and pur- 
poses of the school, or on the other hand may be 
an entusiast. Would any reputable business 
corporation accept as final or of any value such 
incomplete and inaccurate information about an- 
other corporation? Unfortunatelv, some of the 
available criticism and commendation of practice 
in Junior high schools is based on such incomplete 
information. If school officials will get the facts 
about Junior schools, the danger is obviated, for 
very strong and, I think, conclusive arguments 
can be presented in their favor. 

Public swoport will ordinarily be forthcoming if, 
as the Junior school develops, the home, the busi- 
ness interests of various kinds, and the community 
at large are drawn on for active co-operative sup- 
port. Business men are willing to arrange for 
part-time school and often for apprentice work, in 
the office or in the factory. The homes will co- 
operate, but the school must take initiative. It 
must refuse to be isolated longer and ask for its 
right to be connected directly with the life work of 
the community. If plans for the accomplishment 
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of this object are put into successful operation, 
public support in a financial way will not of. 
dinarily be a serious problem. 

Increased cost always requires careful atten- 
tion. If the schools must assume larger and 
larger responsibilities, the means for meeting 
these responsibilities must be increased. Depart. 


‘mental organization and differentiated work or- 


dinarily increase the cost as compared with the 
cost in the grades. In a well organized school 
system with sufficient teachers for the seventh 
and eighth grades and the first year of the high 
school under the old organization, a change to the 
Junior-high organization need not, however, in- 
volve a very considerable increase in current ex- 
penditures. Additions to the course of study will 
account largely for the increase. In Norwalk, 
the per capita expenditures for instruction in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth vears of school for the 
old organization were $25.65; last year in the 
Junior high schools the cost was $27.46. The en- 
rollment had increased largely so that per capita 
cost was kept uniformly low. In this city, the 
scope of work for the Junior school is being 
gradually enlarged—particularly in industrial 
lines, so that the per capita cost will increase, 
Expenditures anywhere will, however, be reduced 
to a minimum by grouping the Junior and Senior 
schools in centres. The time of the teaching 
force can then be used most economically; the 
plant and equipment can be utilized to the fullest 
extent. 

In considering the difficulties that confront the 
Junior high school, there are some which, it would 
seem, teachers’ colleges and normal __ schools 
could remedy. I refer, not to finances, but to 
what appears to be very important considerations 
in the rreparation of teachers. There is un 
doubtedly a very great need in these schools of a 
working knowledge of sociology and psychology. 
If necessary, a method course might be supplanted 
by a course in social economics. Teachers who 
necessarily deal so directly with social problems 
are in great need of the insight that might come 
from practical laboratory courses. It may be 
said that a large share of the social work should 
be done by visiting teachers. It will always be 
necessary, however, for the regular teacher to do 
a very great and important part of this work, if 
the school is to use such a knowledge in its daily 
routine. 

In addition to social economics, it would ap- 
pear also that terchers’ colleges and universities 
migt prepare, through psychological field work, 
more practical, broader and more definite tests 
for determining individual differences. Tests and 
standards to determine abilities, the school fe 
sults themselves, and the knowledge of social 
conditions outside the school ought to ac 
strongly as a check upon each other in the group 
ing and re-grouping of pupils in differentiated 
courses. I believe that teachers would view fhe 
class activities more from the standpoint of the 
girl or boy involved, if even very elementaty 
clinical work in psychology were made available. 

In concluding this incomplete survey of ob 
stacles to be encountered in the establishment Of 
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the Junior high school, it may be well to state 
again that the most serious obstacles seem to be 
(1) lack of definiteness in regard to the Junior 
high school—its problems and its purpose; (2) 
the inadequate supply of teachers prepared for 
the work of the school; (3) the unsatisfactory 
school plant and equipment that often must of 
necessity be used; (4) the peculiar administrative 
difficulties of the school itself and of its vital as- 
sociations with the community. 

The Junior high school has its problems—its 
hindrances ; its obstacles if you choose to use this 
term. What phase of school administration or 
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classroom activity does not have its problems? 
It would hardly be the part of teachers or admin- 
istrators to close school or to avoid progressive 
measures because of problems or obstacles. 
Effort in overcoming difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in making any social adjustment should, I 
suppose, seem to be at least commensurate with 
the benefits to be derived from such adjustment 
when progressively completed. The Junior high 
school more than meets this requirement. The 
benefits to be derived from its establishment seem 
to me to make the obstacles look small, however 
much they may be magnified. 
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EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM —(XXIll) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS OF 
EDUCATION—(IV.) 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 


Of Dr. Harris personally I spoke in the issue of 
December 16, 1915. 

Commissioner Claxton has well said that the 
reign of Dr. Harris in the Bureau will long re- 
main as the great administration. 

In his day, and before and since, no other 
American has equaled him in philosophical bril- 
liancy. No other American scholar has had the 
same admiration of the scholars of Europe. 
Others have written about philosophy, he wrote 
philosophy. Others thought about philosophy, 
he thought philosophy. 

He showed me personal letters that accom- 
panied high honors conferred upon him by foreign 
courts and universities. These letters were most 
discriminating and ardent in their appreciation. 
They were personal always and he would tell me 
what the writer stood for in the scholastic world 
and then say: “That is what signifies ; the personal 
appreciation of such aman.” I wanted to an- 
nounce some of these honors. “No, others can 
get honors, but these personal letters that 
cannot be published, these are my satisfaction.” 

One had to know Dr. Harris with his books in 


‘order to know him. Publicly I have never known 


a more modest man, but in his library he enjoyed 
reading aloud appreciative personal letters from 
intellectual giants. He never showed me any- 
thing in print that had been said about him, but 
he did enjoy the personal appreciation of men 
whom he admired. 

His “Reports of the Bureau of Education” con- 
tain philosophical treasures, but unfortunately 
they are buried beneath unnumbered pages of 
Statistics, valueless because there was no money 
with which to secure vital information. 

I recall writing him with some indignation that 
his Report had no mention of four Massachusetts 
State Normal Schools, five years after they were 
opened, and that the figures of the other five were 
far behind the times. I trembled as I opened the 
letter in reply, but he was not in the least dis- 


turbed, said he was not at all surprised ; that Mass- 
chusetts normal school principals paid no atten- 
tion to his circulars and he should continue to use 
the old figures until they sent him new ones. He 
closed with the remark that if I would send to a 
certain department the names of the new nor- 
mal schools, circulars would be sent them, and if 
the principals replied the figures would be in- 
serted. 

It was always in evidence that he had slight re- 
spect for mere statistics. 

Of Dr. Harris it may be safely said that from his 
first St. Louis Report to his last Report as Com- 
missioner of Education, from his least important 
article in The Independent to his Introduction to 
a volume of the International Education Series 
no sentence of his was ever trite or trifling, weak 
or nerveless, aimless or purposeless. No one 
can read anything he ever wrote without realizing 
what “preparedness” signified to him. 

The salary he drew while Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the appropriation for the Bureau are 
scandalous. They have always been bad enough, 
but thev were far behind the meagre amounts now 
available. 

Dr. Harris was a most interesting correspond- 
ent; just as he enjoved receiving letters from men 
from above he enjoyed giving pleasure to men 
below. 

I think there has been no greater satisfaction 
in my thirty years of editorial life than in the ap- 
preciation of Dr. Harris in personal letters, no one 
of which have I ever previously used publicly, but 
it may be pardonable now because they are used 
to show his spirit and in no sense from personal 
pride. 


Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
April 19, 1897. 
My dear Mr. Winship :— 
The articles on commercial and industrial geog- 
raphy open up a great field. The article for April 
15th is especially good. These articles point out the 


direction in which our geography teaching in the 


schools should go. It is very much more important 
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‘to have the commercial and social side of geography 
than the mere geological and meteorological sides. 
‘The teachers first and then the children, and finally 
the parents, ought to know the dynamics of their 
civilization. They ought to know how much of the 
national income is derived from agriculture, how 
much from mining, how much from fishing, how 
much from the manufactures and how much from 
commerce. I have been writing up lately a lecture 
on this point and a week or two ago read it in New 
Haven before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner. 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
November 23, 1896. 
My dear Doctor Winship :— 

I have just returned from the Chicago meeting of 
the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools. We had 
‘a great time out there and I begin to believe that we 
shall make a report which will contain something 
new and also true and interesting regarding the rural 
schools. You, yourself, know how prevalent the 
commonplace articles have been in the educational 
literature regarding the rural schools. Your pam- 
phiet on Rural Schools is a very valuable one on ac- 
‘count of your own paper and Superintendent Stock- 
well’s, of Rhode Island. The other parties in the 
pamphlet do not say so good things as they would 
if they threw fear to the winds and talked about the 
mew things which are happening under their own 
‘supervision. I shall hope to let you see a copy of 
the first draft of my sub-committee’s report, con- 
fidentially of course, inasmuch as not a line of it 
must go into print until Sabin gets ready to print it. 
But I should be very glad indeed to have a confer- 
ence with you and talk over this whole matter. 

I have been intending to write you for several 
weeks to tell you how excellent your paper is this 
fall. I thought it was at the top of human achieve- 


ment before, but really you have put ever so many 


new rounds in this year and have improved what was 
so good before. I like particularly what you said 
about Philbrick and you see that article suggests the 
writing up of the history of the graded school which 
Philbrick organized away back about '47 (the Quincy 
School). There must be men living about you who 
attended that school and can tell you the difference 
between its organization and the organization of the 
other schools in Boston. You will remember the 
eulogium which I read in Boston on Philbrick and 
which Mr. Dunton printed in his volume. I made 
such studies as I could to prepare myself for that ar- 
ticle and I came upon the interesting question—who 
originated the plans and organization of that school. 
But I could not find the men who knew about it. 
You are aware, as I am, that almost all of the Bos- 
ton teaching force comes from Maine or from other 
places outside of Boston and I found it not easy for 
me to pick up the information I wished. 

I was greatly pleased to see with what force you 
used Davidson’s categories in your address before the 
agricultural people up in New Hampshire. Your ar- 
ticle is a magnificent one. 

Very truly yours, 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner. 

I have known no other man who was quite as 
appreciative as was Dr. Harris, and he took time 
in his busy life to give voice to his appreciation. 

I wonder how many of the educational leaders 
of today are writing to the younger men such 
words of appreciation and inspiration. 
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ILLITERACY 


BY CORA WILSON STEWART 
P esident Kentucky Illiteracy Commission 


I was glad when President Wilson vetoed the 
immigration bill, The United States of America 
is a place where illiterates should meet with in- 
struction, not exclusion. And not only should 
instruction be provided and proffered, but, if 
necessary, it should be pressed upon them, immi- 
grants and natives alike. 

What right has a nation which has liberty as 
its watchword to close its eyes to the fact that 
five and a half millions of its people are enslaved? 
What right has the government to ignore their 
need while it relieves cattle of ticks, cotton of 
weevils, hogs of cholera, and does many other 
things no more needful, if as much so, as redeem- 
ing its people from illiteracy? This nation has no 
greater educational, social, economic or religious 
problem than that of emancipating its army of 
illiterates. When shall it begin to strike the 
shackles from these unfortunates? It has already 
begun. At least, the illiterates have begun the 
clamor for their opportunity. 

In Kentucky in the fall of 1911 we started to 
wipe out illiteracy. How many illiterates we had 
and how Kentucky ranked among the states is no- 
body’s business but our own and the census bu- 
reau’s. But, one illiterate in a state is one too 
many, and Kentucky had a plural number. 

In Rowan County, where hills are high, roads 
rough and rugged, and streams unbridged, the 
experiment of teaching grown-up men and women 
in rural sections was first tried out. The writer 
was superintendent of schools of that county, and 
it was no unusual thing for a mother to come with 
a letter from a far-away daughter to be read and 
answered, or for a man to want a business letter 
written concerning transactions involving sale or 
purchase of timber, grain or hides. For years I 
wrote letters for illiterate men and women when 
I ought to have been teaching them to read and 
write. Finally I really heard their call, and then 
we opened the moonlight schools and let them 
have a chance to learn to read and write for them- 
selves. With the aid of a patriotic corps of 
teachers, we opened the public schools to them for 
a limited session at night, choosing that time when 
the moon shone brightly, that its rays might en- 
tice them from their homes and, at the same time, 
might light them over the roads to the schools. 

They flocked into these schools. Weariness, 
distance, proved no hindrance. With some it was 
the first chance in a life-time; with others it was, 
as one old man expressed it, ‘a second chanst,” 
and they were determined not to lose it, lest 4 
third should never come. They set the day 
schools an example, surpassing them in attend- 
ance, enthusiasm, discipline and results. Many 
learned to write the first evening the thing which 
they had craved for years to write—their names— 
but the dullard required two evenings to accom- 


plish this feat. Within eight or ten evenings. 


they were writing letters to loved ones, telling 
them of the new institution, the moonlight school. 
Men aged forty and fifty learned to write a legible 
letter in seven evenings, not strictly correct as to 
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orthography, of course; while those sixty, 
seventy, eighty and ninety years of age required a 
little more time, adding two or three evenings for 
each additional decade. While these statements 
may upset some educational theories, the most 
radical follower of tradition will admit that when 
a fact disputes a theory, it is time to discard the 
theory. It must be remembered, too, that these 
were mountain folk, and few have minds as keen 
as these pure Anglo-Saxon people, who breathe 
none but pure air, go to bed early and rise with 
the lark, live wholesome lives and keep their minds 
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fresh and ready to devour books when the chance 
comes. Then, we had methods, too, and methods 
count next to minds in education. 

Twenty-five other counties began the fight on 
illiteracy, and Kentucky saw that the movement 
had come to stay until these people were set free; 
so the state took the work over, placing it, by 
legislative enactment, under the direction of an 
illiteracy commission, whose business it is to fight 
illiteracy as actively as the forestry commission 
fights fire. Now Kentucky has moonlight schools 
everywhere.—Used by permission of The Fra. 


The new country school must shift the emphasis from traditional subjects taught in tradi- 


tional ways to farm and home subjects taught in terms of country life.—Addie M. Ayer, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. ip 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA, MARCH, 1916 


There is no day in the year that I have not been 
in California, though I have never been in the 
state more than a few weeks at any one time. 
There is no day in the year that I do not enjoy 
California when the weather is on dress parade, 
and I like no place when the weather is not on its 
good behavior, but of all months in the year I like 
best to go to California in March, when from zero 
temperature, blizzard snowstorms, or March wind 
elsewhere I find myself in an hour’s time trans- 
lated from the dreary desert into a land of bloom 
and fruit, of the universal green of field, grove and 
orchard, of rarest floral luxuriance and orchard 
fragrance, of fresh berries and garden delicacies. 

This time I traveled near 2,200 miles in Cali- 
fornia, and everywhere everything was a revela- 
tion. 

You might think one would know it all who had 
been to the coast forty-one times, but I never 
learned so much per day as in 1916, never had so 
many sunprises, never was quite so appreciative. 

DAVIS AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


I always know just what I want to see every- 
where, and one’s California friends always have 
automobiles and time to be hospitable. From 
Sacramento I went to the Davis agricultural farm 
of 779 acres, the only farm in the country with the 
dignity and science of a state agricultural college 
and the conscience to make a place for lads who 
cannot get a certificate for a college or university, 
young men who can in three years equip them- 
selves for the skilful management of a farm. Be- 
side.them, for two half years—the farm season of 
two years—are state wnivefsity students who 
come here to apply their scholarship vocationally. 

No agricultural college is doing its work for 
farm improvement more satisfactorily than the 
agricultural school at Davis is doing its work for 
young ten who will do the farm wp-lift work di- 
rectly, 


There are more than 300 non-college boys en- 
rolled for three years, more than 100 university 
students, and about 200 farmers-in-service come 
for the annual short course. A better combina- 
tion of association it would be difficult to find, or 
a better place to work, such a combination effec- 


tively, or a more efficient leader than Dean Van 
Norman. 


The feature most completely worked out is that 
of poultry-raising, for this is a combination of 
demonstration and commercializing, each doing 
its work well. 

A poultry ranch of 2,000 pullets, with 1,000 
white leghorns for commercial demonstration, in- 
cubating and brooding 5,500 chickens! 

Selling cockerels at forty-eight cents a 
pound is good commercial demonstration surely! 

Is poultry-raising a woman’s business? That 
is a question that is being asked all over the 
country. A year ago I called attention to the 
fact that at Pullman, Washington, Agricultural 
College a woman was in charge of their remark- 
able poultry demonstration, and at Davis Mrs. 
Parkhurst is in charge of the breeding and brood- 
ing of 5,500 chickens with a record of 86.6 per 
cent. of the eggs giving healthy little youngsters 
for brooding. 

By the by, Mrs. Parkhurst was a success as a 
singer on the vaudeville stage, but preferred to 
come to Davis and learn the art of chicken breed- 
ing and brooding, and she evidently enjoys the 
appreciation of the feathered host more than she 
did the applause of pleasure seekers. 

The other animal industries are being de- 
veloped for demonstration purposes, but next to 
the poultry phases of Davis the garden demon- 
stratioris were of interest. Think of experimerit- 
ing orteighty varieties of lettuce, five hundred 
vatieties of grapes, three fiundred varieties of 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, cherries and other 
deciduous fruits, and sixty varieties of barley! 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE—(V). 


BY W. J. BUTTON 
Glendale, California 


Having heard and read much about Booker 
Washington and his school I visited Tuskegee 
with high expectations. I had read with ab- 
sorbing interest that masterly autobiography “Up 
From Slavery.” As a human document I had 
found this work without a superior, and as pure 
literature, with but few equals in the English 
language. In some vital respects it was to me 
the most notable publication of the decade. I had 
listened to the simple eloquence of the author of 
this marvelous book; I had been deeply impressed 
by the saneness and sincerity of his teachings; and 
my respect and admiration for the man were of 
an exalted character. I, therefore, expected to 
find a well organized institution here, operating 
in an orderly manner and guided by well mean- 
ing, intelligent men and women. I had, indeed, 
framed in my mind a Tuskegee picture of large pro- 
portions and fair exterior. But the real Tuskegee 
was a revelation. In my fancy I had drawn only 
dim, imperfect and wholly inadequate outlines of 
the actual. The material possessions—the cam- 
pus, the buildings, the fields and their products, 
the farm lands and the live stock, the libraries, 
the apparatus, the machinery, etc.—far exceeded 
my most extravagant imaginings, while that which 
means most of all—the bright and cheery atmos- 
phere of Tuskegee—I had entirely left out of my 
picture! Indeed, the spirit which makes Tus- 
kegee Institute so perfect as a human organism 
is beyond any form of expression. 

A little more than one hundred years after 
American Independence had been won by the 
first Washington, a second Washington opened 
the doors of an abandoned old church and a 
dilapidated old shanty for the grand business of 
education. Even this sorry physical outfit was 
not the property of the infant institution. One 
teacher and thirty pupils constituted the original 
faculty and enrollment. This was the first 
glimmer of the rising sun of Tuskegee! 

The school was established by the Alabama 
legislature in 1880 as the Tuskegee State Normal 
School, but in 1893 it was incorporated as the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. Its 
declared object was then and still is to provide 
young colored men and women an opportunity to 
learn a vocation, and to gain a sound, moral, 
literary and industrial education; and the methods 
of instruction employed, according to the annual 
catalog, aim to correlate and combine the academic 
studies and industrial training in such a way as 
to emphasize the social and moral significance of 
skilled labor and at the same time illustrate, in the 
shop and in the field, the practical meaning of the 
more abstract teachings of the classroom. 

As the institution was thus planned to include 
industrial education material equipment was a 
necessity. Fortunately, within a few months after 
the opening of the institute an opportunity came 
for the purchase of a cheap piece of land near 
Tuskegee on which were a few inferior buildings, 
including an old stable and an old hen house which 
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were cleaned, repaired and utilized for recitation 
rooms. The first live stock owned by the school 
was an old blind horse given by one of the white 
citizens of Tuskegee. 

The greater part of the first thirty students were 
public school teachers, and Mr. Washington says 
it was interesting to notice how many big books 
they had studied and how many high sounding 
subjects some of them claimed to have mastered, 
But their teacher soon found that most of his stu- 
dents had the merest smattering of the things they 
had studied, and but little thought of applying their 
knowledge to the every-day affairs of their life. 
“While they could locate.” he says, “the Desert 
of Sahara on an artificial globe, the girls could 
not locate the proper places for the knives and 
forks on an actual dinner table.” 

The students were making progress in book 
study, but it became apparent at once to Mr. 
Washington that if the school were to make any 
permanent impression upon those who had come 
to it for training, it must do more than teach them 
books. In order to lift up these people he saw 
that mere imitation of schools as they then existed 
was not sufficient. 

Dr. Washington thus tersely states some of 
the things he then wished to accomplish: “We 
wanted to teach the students how to care for their 
bodies. We wanted to _ teach them 
how to. bathe; how to care’ for their 
teeth and clothing. We wanted to teach them 
what to eat, and how to eat it properly, and how 
to take care of their rooms. Aside from this 
we wanted to give them such a practical knowl- 
edge of some one industry, together with the 
spirit of industry, thrift and economy, that they 
would be sure of knowing how to make a living 
after they had left us. We wanted to teach them 
to study actual things instead of mere books alone, 
We wanted to be careful not to educate our stu- 
dents out of sympathy with agricultural life. We 
wanted to give them such an education as would 
fit a large proportion of them to be teachers, and 
at the same time cause them to return to the 
plantation districts and show the people there 
how to put new energy and new ideas into farming 
as well as into the intellectual and moral and re- 
ligious life of the people.” 

His purpose was to make his students effective 
members of the community in which they lived; 
and to accomplish this end he sought to train them 
to be intelligent, ambitious, reliable and capable. 
Thus by a third of a century Washington antici- 
pated the educational conviction of today that 
“efficiency through perseverance, exactness and 
skill is of far more value than any knowledge, how- 
ever great, of technical terms, scientific facts, 
rules and definitions”; and that the school must 
give not simply skill, but also intelligence, right 
habits, correct methods and high ideals,—must in 
short teach “how to live as well as how to make a 
living.” 

The condition of most of the colored popula- 
tion intellectually, morally, socially, industrially 
was at that time wretched indeed as Mr. Wash- 
ington found by traveling through the country 
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districts examining into the actual life of the peo- 
ple. How to lift them up through the medium of 
students educated as leaders at Tuskegee was the - 
tremendous problem he now set himself to solve. 

The chief ambition of the large proportion of 
the students was to get an education so that they 
would not have to work any longer with their 
hands. But according to Booker Washington’s 
inflexible plan work and study are inseparable. 
All of the numerous industries at Tuskegee have 
grown gradually to meet community needs. “We 
began with farming,” says the founder, “because 
we wanted something to eat.” Then followed 
other labor activities taught by the best methods 
for the double purpose of benefiting the school by 
the products of the students’ labor, and of train- 
ing them to see not only utility in labor, but also 
duty and dignity. 


The story of the growth of Tuskegee from its 
lowly start reads like a fairy tale. Yet it is a 
growth which is truly the logic of events. The 
school has worked out its own salvation. It 
stands today not as a hastily erected monument 
to the beneficence of appreciative wealth—great 
as is Tuskegee’s debt—but rather as an illustra- 
tion of the rational expansion of a great idea. It 
is the old story of the mustard seed retold. A 
vital purpose, a definite plan, the elements of time 
and intelligence, of faith and courage, a master 
builder—behold Tuskegee! 

Such were the forces set to work at Tuskegee 
that Fourth of July, 1881, on the mighty problem 
of uplifting a race. Now, after the passage of a 
little more than a third of a century the visible 


evidences of prosperity and usefulness are known 
of all men in all lands. 


<-> 


There is probably no group of the population which is harder pressed by the necessary cost 
of living than are school teachers. Their standards have risen with the rapidly rising stand- 
ard of life among the well-to-do portion of the population. The prices of the things which 


they have to buy have increased during the past two decades at a phenomenal rate. 


while salaries have lagged woefully behind or have stood stock still. The time has evidently 
come when teachers as a body must face the issues squarely, discover the cost of a fair stand- 
ard of living and insist that the members of the teaching profession receive salaries high 
enough to enable them to pay for that standard.—Dr Scott Nearing, Toledo. 


CHILD ART 


BY KATHERINE M. BALL 
Director of Art in Public Schools of San Francisco 


Artas it is generally scheduled in courses of 
study in our schools is not vocational, but educa- 
tional. It does not claim to produce artists or 
mechanical draftsmen, but to give a training de- 
signed to develop the faculties of - observation, 
imagination and graphic expression. 

Its purpose is cultural, not technical, a culture 
which fundamentally prepares for life—and not 
exclusively the life of employment—but the per- 
sonal life of leisure, which to most people is a very 
important one. 

Art is the creation of the beautiful, and draw- 
ing is the vehicle of art expression. To create 
beauty we must first discern it in the two great 
worlds where it manifests itself; the world of 
nature and the world of art. 

The young everywhere are variously talented. 
Some are creative, others merely imitative. Some 
are artists, others mechanical. Some are preco- 
cious, giving great promise which they never ful- 
fill. We know that instruction can at best only 
develop faculties. It cannot create them, but 
who is to say that faculties may not lie dormant in 
the child ready to unfold, or what soil is ready for 
the sowing? 

Expression is one of the principal functions of 
life. The small child uses drawing as his medium, 
even before he is able to make himself understood 
by speech. He marks a paper and directs your 
attention to it as the representation of his baby 
idea. For this reason graphic expression should 
be correlated with all studies as far as possible. 

The child lives in dreamland. His is the world 
of imagination, where all things are vague and in- 


definite. Drawing should be the channel through 
which he reveals himself, therefore his training 
should begin with the illustration of the pictures 
of his imagination, while the particular study and 
portrayal of objects should be reserved for a later 
period of his education. 

The teacher, through well told stories, should 
equip him with a veritable mental gallery, and then 
not merely permit him to play at drawing, but she 
should direct him in his expression, not by dicta- 
tion, but by processes which will stimulate his in- 
terest, establish his confidence in his own ability 
and guide him in working according to method. 

Illustrative drawing develops observation in- 
directly, but as it proceeds, the necessity for a 
more definite conception of the structure of ob- 
jects manifests itself and the need for object draw- 
ing is felt. For this both natural’ and still life 
models are studied and drawn. Picturesque 
plants, groups of fruit and vegetables and ob- 
jects of simple shape and attractive colors are se- 
lected. 

The pupils are taught not only to see beauty 
and structure, but principles of composition—the 
particular placing and grouping of models, prin- 
ciples of perspective, light and shade and color 
harmony. 

We give one-half of each year in all grades to 


object drawing and the other half to design. In_ 


teaching the latter subject the purpose is not to 
make designers any more than the teaching of ob- 
ject drawing to make artists, or the teaching of 
literature is to make poets. 

The aim is purely educational or the forma- 
tion of a correct taste. Some pupils may possess 
the creative faculty—if so, its special training and 


Continued on page 549, 
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IDAHO RURAL BULLETIN 


In no phase of education is progress so great 
at present as™in literature for country life from 
the standpoint of the rural school. 

The famous Country Life Commission of 
President Roosevelt’s administration was brought 
into being because of the far-reaching interest 
in country life conditions, and the report of that 
commission gave concrete setting for the best 
public opinion. 

Of all the documents, all very good, which have 
been issued as the direct or indirect result of that 
report nothing appeals to us more forcibly for its 
sanity, wholesomeness and availability than does 
the “Handbook for Rural Teachers” issued by 
Commissioner Edward O. Sisson of Idaho, and 
prepared by Addie M. Ayer of the State Normal 
School at Lewiston and John C. Werner of the 
Albion State Normal School. 

From the first paragraph to the last these sixty 
pages thrill with appeal, conviction and inspira- 
tion to realize all that we idealize in country life. 

The spirit and vitality of the book may be 
caught from such sentences as these:— 

“The three R’s were never so important as 
they are today, but they must be so socialized and 
so vitalized that they will contribute more con- 
cretely than in the past to the modern aims of 
rural education.” 

“One may teach agriculture, domestic science, 
sewing and other so-called vocational subjects 
and still fail if her vision is not broad enough to 
see that every phase of the school work and every 
neighborhood activity should contribute definitely 
to the making of better men, better farming and 
better living.” 

“Let better men, better farming, better living 
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be the aim of rural education rather than passing 
eighth grade examinations or entering some 
higher grade or some other school.” 

We think of nothing vital that is omitted, 
we find nothing inadequately treated, nothing 
over-emphasized. 

This notable treatment of a great need comes 
from the normal schools of Idaho and we know 
of no schools that are grappling with the seri- 
ous problems of country life more effectively than 


are the normal schools of Lewiston and Albion. 


MUSIC IN KANSAS 


Comparatively few persons have any compre- 
hension of the great strides made in the ser- 
vice of the public in music through educational 
leaders. 

In some highly important features Kansas is 
leading America. Frank A. Beach, in charge 
of the Department of Music of the State Nor- 
mal School at Emporia, has built up the musical 
phase of the school until there are now thirteen 
teachers of music and four student assistants. 

In class work there were last year 1,199 stu- 
dents. There is an orchestra of forty pieces, a 
school chorus of 250, two women’s choruses, a 
glee club, and a student band. There were 463 
students taking private lessons on the piano, 
pipe organ, violin, wind instruments and voice. 

But the greatest service of all is the service 
of the public through extension work in Music 
Appreciation. Five years ago the simple course 
in Music Appreciation given at the normal 
‘school led to requests from over the state for 
lectures until the physical impossibility of meet- 
ing the increasing demand led to _ the 
idea of loaning records’ belonging to 
the school. Discovering that at that time 
only a few high schools had  Victrolas, 
the Traveling Appreciation Course was devel- 
oped in 1911 and 1912. This consisted of a 
Victor V with horn and a dozen records accom- 
panied by a sufficient number of booklets so that 
each listener might have one. No charge was 
made other than for transportation. This 
proved so great a success that several sets of 
records were secured from the Victor Company, 
and these have been in constant use for three 
years. As the high schools have purchased 
machines the request has been for records and 
other lectures. These have been outlined on 
the following topics, folk songs, characteristic 
national music, different kinds of vocal music, 
the oratorio, an orchestral program including 
the instruments of the orchestra, an evening of 
opera in which were included any three of the 
well-known operas, sending a few records of 
each, and a lecture on single operas. 

A course for rural schools has lately been 
evolved. This consists of a small Victrola and 
ten records packed in two boxes and sent to any 
rural school by parcel post, the school paying 
the transportation. The selection of records 
was made from a large list by experimentation, 
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when we found what the children in rural schools 
really would enjoy. The notes and lectures 
which precede and accompany the records are 
included. Inquiries regarding this traveling ap- 
preciation course have come from all sections 
of the country and several states have adapted 
the plan. The Thanksgiving Festival is a sim- 
plified pageant for rural schools and small high 
schools which is sent out for the asking. 

They have made slides of some of the old 
familiar songs, like “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Dixie,” etc., and these are introduced between 
reels and sung by the audience under the leader- 
ship of some efficient person, accompanied by 
the orchestra or mechanical player. The first 
town in Kansas to introduce this is Stafford. 
The supervisor of music in the schools has 
charge of it and her school orchestra plays. The 
school will share half of the proceeds. 

We can scarcely hint at the achievement in 
this work under Mr. Beach’s direction. It is 
the greatest state-wide musical development of 
which we have known. It is worth your while 
to write Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Kansas, 
about this work. 


BELGIAN RECONSTRUCTION 

The Belgian Scholarship Committee was 
founded in Washington by the well-known 
author, scientist and traveler, Dr. Nevil Monroe 
Hopkins. At first its aim was simply to collect 
money for destitute scholars, but its scope has 
become broader and broader. 

The present aims are: To give to the Belgian 
scholars, writers and artists a chance to resume 
their work of art or science and to raise a fund 
for the reconstruction of a new and better Bel- 
gium, especially in the educational field. 

The aim is to be ready, as soon as the war is 
over, to help in putting Belgium on her feet 
again for a new and greater career. 

They plan for a collection of American books 
—books published in America, or relating to 
American affairs. We should thus be able to 
offer to Belgium, soon after the war, an 
American library. No gift would be more ap- 
preciated and would do more to bring about a 
better understanding of American conditions 
and ideals, and greater international friendship. 
' Money is needed to help Belgian scholars and 
artists; money is needed to carry on activities. 
The plan is to remit a huge reconstruction fund 
(to be used for educational purposes only) to 
the Belgian people when the war is over. 

The committee does not expect to be helped 
by the general public, as is the case for the gen- 
eral relief fund, but earnestly appeals to those 
who are especially interested in the develop- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and art. 

The best way to show one’s sympathy is to be- 
come a fellow or member of the Belgian 
Scholarship Fund for the duration of the war 
and two years thereafter. The associate mem- 
bers agree to subscribe at least ten dollars a 
year; the sustaining members at least one hun- 
dred, and the fellows a thousand. Please draw 
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checks to the order of John Joy Edson, treas- 
urer, and send them to the Belgian Scholarship 


309 Wilkins Building, Washington, 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S AWAKENING 

Columbia, the capital of the state and corres- 
pondingly conservative, has an educational record 
under Superintendent E. S. Dreher that cannot be 
overestimated. 

It must be remembered that the city has only 
about 22,000 white population and these have to 
bear to a large extent the school taxes for the 
15,000 negro population. 

In ten years the school buildings have been 
entirely new with the exception of a negro school 
building, and that is practically new, having been 
entirely- made over within and without. All this 
at a cost of nearly half a million dollars. In all 
regards the school work has been modernized as 
much as has the material equipment. 


— 


NEW YORK PENSIONS 

All pension bills appear to have been killed in 
the New York State Assembly. It is apparently 
the result of the refusal of a large majority of the 
teachers in the referendum to accept the “Safety 
First” bill prepared by the Pension Commission. 
Of the merits of the discussion we have never 
been certain. It is our habit of mind to think 
that a large majority is usually right, but in this 
case we have had a sub-conscious conviction that 
it ‘was a serious mistake for the teachers 
not to be grateful for the security of the 
“Safety First” bill which they could have 
had. At least the present bankrupt condition of 
the Pension fund which must now continue for 
some time is not in any sense satisfactory. 

It is not easy to get an ideal bill through any 
state legislature, when an “ideal bill” means satis- 
fying everybody concerned. 


A SEX PROBLEM SCHOOL 


Whatever one’s prejudices may be, however 
sensitively one may shrink from the treatment of 
sex problems, it may as well be frankly admitted 
that sex education is to be tried out very fully 
and the question is not “Shall sex problems be 
treated?” but “How, when, where, by whom 
shall sex problems be considered?” 

The personal endorsement of Dr. L. D. Harvey 
of Stout Institute, Superintendent Charles Lynch 
of Lakewood, Ohio, and others in whose judg- 
ment we ‘have unbounded confidence leads to the 
belief that Dr. Mabel S. Ulrich, 1718 Oliver Ave- 
nue, South, Minneapolis, is medically, educa- 
tionally, psychologically and personally pre- 
pared to deal with the sex problems of girls and 
young women delicately, sanely and efficiently. 

She has met the needs of college girls in a 
highly satisfactory manner under the direction of 
the National Y. W. C. A. At the college she 
gives a course of daily lectures on the problems 
of social morality and sex-education. She also 
meets the young women in private conferences. 

At Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, Dr. 
Ulrich met the young women and the women 
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teachers for two weeks and the judgment of all 
concerned was most emphatic in approval of the 
work in all its phases. 

At Lakewood, Ohio, in the public high schools 
Dr. Ulrich dealt with girls in the secondary 
school age and the commendation of all features 
of the work is uniformly strong. 

Dr. Mabel Ulrich seems to be a_ wise and 
efficient leader in this most vital phase of educa- 
tion, and in New York, immediately following the 
sessions of the National Education Association, 
she will have a summer school for the teaching 
of teachers to deal with the sex-problems of girls 
along the same lines that she follows so safely 
and effectively. 

For particulars write directly to Dr. Mabel S. 
Ulrich, 1718 Oliver Avenue, South, Minneapolis. 


TEACHERS AS A BY-PRODUCT 

In our comments on Dr. F. E. Spaulding’s 
heroism in Minneapolis we used an unusual ex- 
pression which possibly might have been wisely 
omitted. 

It was certainly not a conventional use of the 
term by-product, but we meant it merely as a bit 
of pleasantry. We have known and admired 
Newton for nearly half a century. We taught in 
Newton once upon a time and we know of no one 
now living who taught there in our day. We 
were the youngest principal in the city, by far 
the youngest, and we are left alone to remem- 
ber those good old days. 

We have always admired Newton as a queen 
among the suburbs of Boston. 

We have known every superintendent Newton 
has ever had and nearly every principal since that 
early day. No one knows better the pride of 
Newton in her schools and her teachers have 
been incidental to her pride in her system of 
schools. Her teachers have always been for the 
schools and never the schools for the teachers. 

JUNIOR HIGH IN SOMERVILLE 

Superintendent Charles S. Clark of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, is apparently leading all New 
England in a complete equipment for a Junior 
high school development. 

The Board of Education has committed itself 
to the entire Junior high school scheme, and build- 
ings will be enlarged in various sections of the 
city and at least one entire new Junior high school 
building will be erected. 

In every case, old or new building, the equip- 
ment will be adequate for all Junior high school 
activities. 

No city in America will be more educationally 
progressive than Somerville when Superintend- 
ent Clark, and the Board of Education have com- 
pleted present plans. 


+0+ 


POEMS FOR MEMORIZING 
Miss Sara F. Derby of Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, is making an heroic effort to promote the 
universal memorizing of good verse through the 
publication of individual poems on leaflets that 
are of slight cost. We have previously called atten- 
tion to her scheme, which is styled “Unit Poems.” 
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It is well worth while for school boards to cop. 
sider the feasibility of her plan. At slight cost 
schools can thus be supplied with poems that are 
invaluable. 


There is always complaint that hotels do not 
live up to their agreements on _ hotel rates, 
This merely emphasizes the fact that the com- 
plainant is not intelligent on hotel agreement, 

There is only one difference in first-class 
hotels at convention times and other times. This 
is in the expression “capacity rates.” 

Ordinarily you can get a room with a double 
bed for three dollars, for instance. Two people 
could have that room for four dollars. At a 
convention two persons can have it for four dol- 
lars as at any other time, but one person must 
pay four dollars, “capacity rate.” 

It is well to bear this in mind in engaging 
rooms for a convention. 


sa. 


HOME VISITORS 


We are using this week an article by Mr. 
Griffin of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, upon an 
important new subject. We cannot longer delay 
the use of some effectual method of bringing the 
school in close touch with the home. Here is 
an entirely feasible and sensible way of achiey- 
ing results. 

Unless you have some other plan in successful 
operation, why not try this at once? It is simple, 
practical, adaptable. 


George A. Plimpton, senior member of the 
firm of Ginn and Company, has given his native 
town—Walpole, Massachusetts,—a town forest, 
which is destined to be one of the most attrac- 
tive and usable parks in the state. 


The University of Missouri is in trouble over 
the non-payment of salaries since January 1 
These are indeed troublesome times for colleges 
and universities. When it isn’t one thing it is an- 


other. 


The Boston Globe calls attention to the fact 
that the Harkness who has left half a_ million 
dollars to Yale was a Standard Oil director, not 
the author of the Latin grammar. 

It is estimated that more than 2,000 cities and 
towns in the United States remembered the 300th 
anniversary of the death of William Shakespeare 
through the schools. 

Judging by what we know personally of pro- 
posed attendance at the New York meeting of 
the N. E. A. we shall not be surprised at any 
enrollment. 

President William G. Willcox of the New York 
Board of Education is wise and courageous in 
advocating “night schools the year round.” 

Arrangements for the New York meeting of 
the National Education Association, July 3 to 8, 
are progressing beyond all precedents. 

Harper’s Weekly has been sold again—this 
time to The New York Independent. It will 
unquestionably stay there. 
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CHILD ART 


Continued from page 545. 


development must be left to the technical schools 
—but all pupils will ever be consumers of design. 
They never can escape seeing the products of the 
artificial world where is to be found architecture, 
decorations, furnishings, clothing, jewelry, etc. 

The teaching of the grammar of design and the 
constructive designing under ordinary school 
conditions is necessarily superficial. We barely 
touch it, yet the pupils get sufficient to relate them 
to the natural and artificial world and through it 
are led to see the beauty in their own environ- 
ment. It is to the beauty of nature that we look 
for inspiration to produce art. It is to art that 
we look for an interpretation of nature. It is art 
that determines the culture of nations. It is art 
or the design of an object that fixes its com- 
mercial value and attracts its purchaser. 

Our work is cultural. Its effects on the indi- 
vidual or the community cannot be determined by 
immediate results, but will be felt in the future. 
All pupils profit by it, but in addition the talented 
child is discovered, and there lies the most serious 
problem of the art director. What is to be done 
for him? What is to become of him? In the 
years of experience in these schools I have seen 
many such bud disappear before blooming. How 
often have I asked, “Where is Johnnie or Mary?” 
only to be told, “Gone. Working in the butcher 
shop,” or “in the factory.” 

Realizing the value of genius and the great 
importance of fostering and preserving it for the 
benefit of humanity in general, it is most distress- 


ing to see it blighted and withering away for want 
of sustenance, when it should be conserved as one 
of the most precious possessions of a people. 
Some day there will be an awakening and our 
talented children—these we term the supernormal 
—will be considered our greatest asset. We 
then will train them in special schools under the 
tutelage of experts in every subject, and we will 
furthermore make provision for utilizing their 
varied abilities in art industries which will be a 
source of profit to the community, and make us 
in reality an artistic people. 

I believe that happiness derived from harmony 
is the goal of humanity. 

I believe that beauty is a supreme channel for 
the expression of harmony. 

I believe that humanity has as much need for 
the contemplation of beauty for spiritual growth 
as it has for material nourishment for physical 
preservation. 

I believe that the appreciation of beauty, 
whether related to nature or art, is uplifting, en- 
nobling and inspiring. 

I believe it profitable to devote days periodically 
to the enjoyment of the celebrated features of 
natural beauty in our own environment. 

I believe in systematically visiting the deposi- 
taries of art, such as museums, art galleries, art 
shops and private collections and making a serious 
effort to understand and enjoy all their worthy 
contents. 

I believe in expressing beauty everywhere; in 
our city in general, in our parks, our public build- 
ings, our homes, our clothing, and in the-simple 
and commonest things of daily life—Address, 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Lewis Parkhurst, one of the senior partners of 
Ginn and Company, of which company he is treas- 
urer, is one of the most public spirited citizens of 
New England. His interest in Dartmouth 
College and the service he has rendered and is 
rendering that institution place him in the fore- 
front as an educator. One of the most impor- 
tant buildings erected on that campus in recent 
years, “Parkhurst Hall,” was the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Parkhurst as a memorial to their son, Wilder. 
Mr. Parkhurst is chairman of the committee of 
trustees that has among its duties the selection of 
a president of the college. 

In Winchester, one of Boston’s most attractive 
suburbs, he is a leader in all progressive civic 
and educational affairs, and represented the 
municipality in the legislature as long as he was 
able to devote the time to it. He is now presi- 
dent of the Republican Club of Massachusetts, 
and of all the eminent statesmen and business 
men who have occupied this position none has 
gtaced the office more honorably. As a public 
speaker Mr. Parkhurst is an attractive, convine- 
ing, scholarly, cultured orator. 

Mr. Parkhurst graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1878, taught in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire and was principal of high schools in Athol, 


Fitchburg and Winchester, Massachusetts. For 
thirty years he has been of the firm of Ginn and 
Company. He is a life trustee of Dartmouth 
College. No other citizen of Winchester has 
been more honored with opportunities for civic 
service, and none has more honored Winchester 
in such service. In Boston he is a member of the 
most important clubs, such as the Union Club, 
the University Club and the Boston City Club, 
and is a leader of public affairs of the metropolis 
of New England. 


Miss Katherine M. Ball, director of art in the 
public schools of San Francisco, has practically 
had no rival in any city in the development of ap- 
preciation of art in children of all ages 
and in the cultivation of their ability 
to see what they draw, to know how 
to see it, how to reproduce what they see. With 
her there is no manacling of the spirit with 
mere detail. With her the technique is for the 
clothing of the ideal, and not, as is so often the 
case, mere crutches wpon which to try to make a 
child walk as though he were a cripple. It is 
something to reach up to and not something to 
lean down upon. Miss Ball is an inspirational 
teacher of art with the artistic spirit and talent. 
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We use elsewhere an article by her which every 
teacher should read and re-read. 


Miss Jennie Burkes of Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee, was to the Detroit meeting what 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart was to the Richmond 
meeting. 

There is no possible program feature that will 
be brighter, more entertaining, more _ inspira- 
tional, or more valuable than a talk by Miss 
Jennie Burkes, superintendent of Claiborne 
County, Tennessee. 

Because of the Richmond meeting and the 
publicity given Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s part 
therein she has been in many state associations, 
and she has merely begun her public platform 
service. Jennie Burkes’ story is different, but it 
is not one whit less fascinating or vital than is 
Mrs. Stewart’s. 


Mrs. Sarah Morley French, whom the Cleve- 
land Board of Education paid $1,000 because 
they had refused to allow her to continue teach- 
ing after she married Colonel French, is ex- 
ceedingly useful as probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court of that city. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE SURVEY 


Fred C. Ayer and Don. C. Sowers of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Superintendent Charles 
R. Frazier of Everett, Washington, have made 
an intelligent survey of the schools, school 
equipment, and school system of Ashland, Ore- 
gon. We give a summary of their construc- 
tive recommendations :— 

1. That an outside room be provided for the 
manual training classes, to be built largely by 
the work of the boys themselves, and that a 
larger room be provided for the sewing work 
in order that the girls may work at tables. 

2. That efforts be made to secure by loan or 
gift a larger collection of good pictures, mural 
decorations and pieces of sculpture. 

3. That doors or screens be placed in front 
of the toilets in the grade schools. 

4. That sixty-eight degrees be established as 
the standard temperature of the schoolrooms in- 
stead of seventy, and that the halls at the Fast 
school be warmed. 

5. That vigorous physical exercise be re- 
quired in each grade room for at least five min- 
utes during each session, or a run in the open 
air for an equal length of time. 

6. That the main effort of the Ashland 
school authorities be directed toward strong 
courses in the standard academic branches with 
knowledge of fundamentals, formation of char- 
acter, development of disciplined mind, and ac- 
quisition of general culture as the chief educa- 
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tional aims, but that physical and industria] 
education be considered sufficiently fundamental 
and important as to demand thoroughly sub- 
stantial support. 

7. That the aim of the manual training work 
be made more vocational, and that home gardens 
and poultry-raising clubs be organized under 
school supervision. 

8. That prospective rural school teachers 
take the high school teachers’ training course, 
but that prospective city elementary and high 
school teachers be advised to take their profes- 
sional training later in higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

9. That more attention be given to the fun- 
damentals of punctuation and capitalization. 

10. That classes in penmanship be reorgan- 
ized on the basis of ability, and that a large 
share of the time now given to the best one- 
fourth of the pupils of the upper elementary 
grades be devoted to the poorest one-fourth. 

11. That good writing be made a prerequi- 
site for admission to bookkeeping courses. 

12. That more emphasis be placed upon 
silent reading. 

13. That a teacher or supervisor of physical 
education be employed. 

14. That a greater length of tenure of posi- 
tion be maintained in the high school teaching 
staff. 

15. That departmentalization be extended to 
include music and drawing above the third 
grade. 


16. That more supervision be given to high 
school teaching. 

17. That the teachers keep more detailed 
records of plans and progress. 

18. That efforts be made to locate by use of 
quantitative tests the various abilities of in- 
dividual pupils in the fundamentals, and that in- 
dividual and auxiliary teaching be guided to a 
greater extent by such standards. 

19. That the present study of conditions of 
retardation, promotion, and elimination be con- 
tinued with the view of learning and ameliorat- 
ing as far as possible the individual causes which 
prevail against backward and absent children. 

20. That a more efficient system of ordering, 
purchasing, and recording supplies and equip- 
ment, and of accounting for other expendi- 
tures be adopted. 

21. That a standard pay roll be adopted. 

22. That the offices of school clerk and sec- 
retary of the superintendent be combined. 

23. That the budget classifications recom- 
mended by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion be adopted. 

24. That an annual budget and report be 
published either in the newspapers or as a sep- 
arate document. 


Emphasis put upon the notion of preparation for a remote future renders the work of both 


teacher and pupil mechanical and slavish.—John Dewey. 
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THE THINGS DIVINE 


These are the things I hold divine: 

A trusting child’s hand laid in mine, 

Rich, brown earth and wind-tossed trees, 

The taste of grapes and the drone of bees, 

A rhythmic gallop, long June days, 

A rose-hedged lane and lovers’ lays, 

The welcome smile on neighbors’ faces, 

Cool, wide hills and open places, 

Breeze-blown fields of silver rye, 

The wild sweet note of a plover’s cry, 

Fresh spring showers and scent of box, 

The soft pale tint of the garden phlox, 

Lilacs blooming, a drowsy noon, 

A flight of geese and an autumn moon, 

Rolling meadows and storm-washed heights, 

A fountain murmur on summer nights, 

A dappled fawn in the forest hush, 

Simple words and the song of a thrush, 

Rose-red dawns and a mate to share 

With comrade soul my gipsy fare, 

A waiting fire when the twilight ends, 

A gallant heart and the voice of friends. 
—Jean Brooke Burt, in The Outlook. 


La 


HOME-VISITORS 


BY ORWIN BRADFORD GRIFFIN 
Portsmouth, N. H., High School 

Every day most large high schools are con- 
fronted with cases of unexplained absences, 
withdrawals of pupils known to be in good 
standing and with cases of discipline. Perhaps 
a dozen such instances daily demand investiga- 
tion. Generally responsibility for this investi- 
gation devolves as well upon the home-room 
teacher or, besides, several teachers who have 
the pupil in question, as upon the principal. It 
is the province of no one member of the staff. 
Of course it is the principal’s business to know, 
but in addition to routine office work he is not 
always free from teaching one or more classes. 
The teachers, too, are already burdened with de- 
tail report-work in addition to details of in- 
struction. To look into these cases properly 
implies going into homes to talk with home- 
folks. 

We should like to see added to high school 
staffs persons of broad, sympathetic understand- 
ing and of good social qualities who would be 
known as the School Home-Visitors. They 
would be, ideally, a man and his wife, both with 
practical experience in teaching. Their position 
would be co-ordinate with that of any member 
of the teaching staff. They would make their 
round of rooms after morning exercises, at 
recess and at the end of the session. Absences 
reported to these definitely appointed home- 
visitors will receive prompt, undivided atten- 
tion, and may be found to be in reality cases of 
withdrawal. Often a good student will be saved 
for the school and for himself. In cases of dis- 
cipline conditions will be brought to light which 
may lead to complete change of attitude on the 
part of school authorities as well as of pupil. 

; The home-visitors need never be idle, suppos- 
ing a school where there are no absences nor 
questions of discipline. They can always be 
Carefully and sympathetically cataloging val- 
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uable facts about home conditions and activities 
having direct or indirect bearing upon the 
school-life of each pupil. True, card catalogs 
giving pupils’ birthplaces and parents’ occupa- 
tions—perhaps a few other meagre facts—are 
kept, but these facts are secured from the pupil, 
rarely garnered from the home. The home- 
visitors will be fresher, too, to take charge of 
social activities, leaving the teachers freer to do 
their own stated work. 

The idea of bringing home and school into 
closer touch is not new. We are radiantly 
happy that our domestic science and manual 
arts departments, our arrangements such as, for 
instance, that of Sparta, N. J., whereby “proper 
performance of household duties and farm 
chores by the children of this township will be 
credited on their school report cards,” our Par- 
ent-Teacher and Mothers’ Associations, are 
making closer the bond between school and 
home. These associations, however, rarely 
reach with their influence all the homes of all 
the pupils, especially the poorer pupils. The 
home-visitors, always—and always sympathet- 
ically—at work on this problem, will fill the 
gap. They will know pupils not only from ob- 
serving them in the classroom, but also from 
visiting them while studying at home, and the 
facts which they garner will richly supplement 
what individual teachers already know of their 
pupils. Greater possibilities than are here sug- 
gested lie in the position of School Home- 
Visitor. 


SHAKESPEARE PAGEANT 


BY CHARLOTTE RUMBOLD, ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis will celebrate the Shakespeare ter- 
centenary with an outdoor production of “As You 
Like It,” June 5 to 11, inclusive, by a cast of 1,000 
persons, headed by Miss Margaret Anglin. There 
will be eight performances, one a matinee. All 
will take: place in a natural auditorium in Forest 
Park having seats for almost 10,000 people—to 
be exact, 9,912. 

The principals beside Miss Anglin will be pro- 
fessionals selected by her, but the other mem- 
bers of the cast will be St. Louis amateurs. 
Clever actors, dancers and singers from all sec- 
tions of the city who wish to enter the cast are 
applying at the headquarters of the St. Louis 
Pageant Drama Association, which successfully 
produced the Pageant and Masque of St. Louis, 
in 1914, in honor of the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of St. Louis, and which has charge of 
the Shakespeare celebration. Thus the success 
of the association’s new enterprise, from the 
standpoint of community interest, is already as- 
sured. 

The play itself will have a framework in the 
form of an Elizabethan prologue and epilogue, to 
be enacted by 300 or 400 persons, attired in cos- 
tumes of Shakespeare’s time, who, on coming to 
take their places to view the play, will express 
their holiday mood in dance, song and merry- 
making. They then will be seated as a Shake- 
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spearean audiences The recent St. Louis visit of 
Cecil J. Sharp of London, the world’s greatest 
authority on English folk song and dance, was 
arranged in order that the dancing and singing of 
these Elizabethans might be typical of the Shake- 
spearean period. 

More than 200 costumes for the St. Louis pro- 
duction are being made at New York under the 
personal supervision of Miss Anglin. Twice that 
many costumes, including those worn by the 
Elizabethans in the prologue and epilogue, will 
be made in St. Louis. 

“As You Like It” will be played in the same 
park in which the Pageant and Masque of St. 
Louis was presented, but not at Art Hill, where 
for the great production of two summers ago 
more than 44,000 seats were provided. Another 
natural auditorium, near the centre of the park, 
has been “discovered” and, because considerably 
smaller than at Art Hill, is considered preferable 
for the presentation of a play written by so great 
a master of words as Shakespeare. Although the 
smaller auditorium is large enough to seat 9,912 
people, Miss Anglin, when standing, recently, on 
the site of the stage and speaking scarcely above 
the tone that she uses for indoor work, was easily 
heard in the auditorium’s farthermost recesses. 

Unlike the improvements for the Pageant and 
Masque, those for the “As You Like It” perform- 
ances are to be permanent. By virtue of a special 
ordinance passed by the board of aldermen, the 
Pageant Drama Association is defraying all ex- 
penses in connection with the improvements and 
is to be permitted to charge admission, but after 
the Shakespearean celebration the auditorium is 
to become the property of the city without any 
outlay whatever by the city. Park Commissioner 
Nelson Cunliff, who also is chairman of the com- 
mittee on stage and auditorium of the Pageant 
Drama Association, has announced that when the 
“As You Like It” performances shall have passed 
into history the auditorium will be available for 
any form of wholesome entertainment to which 
no admission fee is charged and that several ap- 
plications for such use of it already have been re- 
ceived. 

Commissioner Cunliff has made public a dia- 
gram of the auditorium, showing the seating plan, 
the stage, the stage enclosure, etc. There are to 
be 546 box seats, 5,466 grand stand chairs and 
3,900 bleacher seats, 2,000 of which will be free 
for each of the eight performances. 

A dancing green, about 100 feet in width by 
twenty-five feet in depth, will lie between the box 
seats and the stage. On that green the several 
hundred Elizabethans will give their performance. 
The stage will have a frontage of about 150 feet and 
a depth at the middle of about sixty feet. The 
greatest width, at the right (north side), will be 
about seventy feet. Its odd shape appears to 
have been suggested by the course of the River 
des Peres, which flows immediately in the rear. 
The stage will be reached from the dressing room 
enclosure, across the river, over a bridge about 
fifteen feet high. Under the bridge will be the 
dressing rooms of Miss Anglin and the other prin- 
cipals. The Elizabethans, foresters, courtiers, 
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etc., will dress in tents, which will be hidden from 
the audience by foliage. At each side of the stage 
is a large tree that grew up there. In these trees, 
and in other full grown trees which are being 
transplanted to the stage, apparatus for illuminat- 
ing the stage with flood light will be concealed. 
A great variety of creeping vines and _ other 
flowering material, including roses, will be used 
on the stage in securing the garden effect so im- 
portant for an “As You Like It” performance. 

So great is the volume of detail in connection 
with the planning of the St. Louis part of the 
Shakespeare tercentenary that the Pageant Drama 
Association is occupying temporarily a large 
suite of offices—rooms 310 to 316, inclusive, of 
the Security Building, in which the officers and 
other members of the executive committee gather 
daily to direct the work. The executive com- 
mittee consists of the Association’s president, 
John H. Gundlach; its treasurer, Lambert E. 
Walther; its secretary, Miss M. Genevieve 
Tierney. and Edward A. Gessler, Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Dwight F. Davis, Otto F. Karbe, W. W. 
LaBeaume, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, Miss Charlotte 
Rumbold, George W. Simmons, Mrs. Sarah 
Spraggon and Charles A. Stix. 

Authorities on the drama have assured the as- 
sociation that never before in the world’s history 
has “As You Like It” been produced on so 


elaborate a scale as it will be in St. Louis. 


DOCTOR ANGELL’S LAST DEGREE 


Mr. Editor: In this hour when so many tributes are 
being paid James Burrill Angell, the great president of 
Michigan University, I would like to refer to the most 
impressive exercises which I have ever enjoyed. In 
common with thcusands of other graduates I made a 
pilgrimage to Ann Arbor in June, 1912, when the Uni- 
versity celebrated the seventy-fifith anniversary of its 
founding. The central figure of that celebration was the 
aged President Emeritus James Burrill Angell. There 
is no risk in saying that the anticipation of seeing 
“Prexy” was the great drawing card for many of those 
thousands of students who assembled in Ann Arbor for 
that celebration. 

His appearance at any of the functions was always 
an occasion for cheers and most enthusiastic applause, 
until at times the campus became a huge sounding 
board, echoing one name. On commencement day 
many honordry degrees were conferred on persons of 
distinction. Among others Professor Andrew Mce- 
Laughlin, son-in-law of President Angell, received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. The last person to 
receive this honor was James Burrill Angell. It was 
a solemn moment, too full for any demonstration beyond 
that of intense silence. President Hutchins’ cameo 
was most impressive. . 

A luncheon fellowed. President Angell sat on the 
platform with Andrew D. White, once a professor in 
the University of Michigan, on his right, and President 
Hutchins on his left. 

In introducing President Angell, President Hutchins 
said: “President Angell’s first duty at the University 
of Michigan was to confer the degrees on its gradu- 
ates. I was a member of that class and received my 
A. B. at his hands. Today I count it one of the greatest 
honors as well as one of the deepest joys of my life to 
have conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from the University of Michigan.” 

President Angell’s response was most simple. “For 
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forty years,” said he, “I have been telling the graduates 
oi Michigan what they ought and what they ought not 
to do; what is becoming and what is not becoming in a 
graduate of Michigan. I don’t know that I can live up 
to all the laws I have laid down, but I shall try to 


do so.”! Alice Louise Reynolds. 
Provo, Utah. 
“SPEED UP” 


Detroit, Mich., April 17, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Winship: In the editorial columns of 
Journal of Education, issue of April 13, ’16, is a para- 
graph headed “Speed Up.” 

It made me hark back to the days when I was super- 
intendent at Battle Creek, Mich., and Superintendent 
E. C. Warriner of Saginaw was principal of the high 
school. 

I took forty of the most capable students of all the 
fifth graders in the city and started them on sixth grade 
work under a competent sixth grade teacher, Miss Amy 
Peavey, who is now Mrs. Amy Peavey Cutting, and 
supervisor of music of the elementary grades in Battle 
Creek. These forty students completed the sixth grade 
and one-half of the seventh grade in one year. The 
following year these students completed the seventh 
giade and all of the eighth grade, thus completing three 
years’ work in two years. 

It is now a historical fact that these same students 
were among the best students during their high school 
course, which was completed by nearly all who started 
with the picked “forty” in that sixth grade, with credit 
to themselves as well as the school. This was nearly 
twenty-five years ago, and when I read this “Speed Up” 
editorial I could not help thinking that New York City 
is pretty slow if this is the first time she has tried this 
experiment with the exceptional students. 

We hear so much about what is being done for the 
retarded child, the backward child, the demented, the 
halt and the blind, it is a comforting thought to me to 
know that some attention these days is being given to 
the exceptional child. I confess I am a strong advocate 
for giving the exceptional boys and girls their big 
chance. 

Cordially yours, 
Fred W. Arbury. 


BOYS AND THE PLAYGROUNDS 


BY JUSTICE HUGHES 
Of the United States Supreme Court 


I do not know of any better way to teach 
a boy to be honorable and straight than to give 
him a chance to play with his comrades. In 
the playground he learns without any suggestion 
of rebellion against instruction and precept and 
preaching. He learns it because he does not 
want anybody else to cheat him, and is “down” 
on the boy that does not play fair. And in the 
long run, because he is “down” on the boy that 
does not play fair, he will establish standards of 
conduct which he must maintain in the commu- 
nity and particularly in our great cities. If 
there is one thing that we need more than an- 
other it is the constant emphasis among our 
citizens of that spirit of fair play, that willingness 
to give and take, that generosity in defeat and 
that lack of assertiveness in victory which we 
identify with true sport, and which is learned 
best of all in childhood upon the playground. — 
Springfield Republican. 


BOOK TABLE i 
FUNDAMENTALS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION. By Claude A. Phillips, A. M., head of the 
Department of Education, and dean of the faculty, 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 304 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Price, $1.25 per copy. 

For the first time in American school life there is 
a universal appreciation of the fact that no one can 
teach children as well as he could have taught them had 
he been taught by someone higher, broader, bigger 
than himself who knew how to teach him how to teach. 

For the first time this is applied to the professional 
school professor as well as to the kindergartner. 
No One has ever pretended to be a skilful kindergart- 
ner who had not been taught to be a kindergartner, 
but now for the first time there is a suspicion that any 
teacher of law, medicine or theology needs to know 
anything about the teaching of law, medicine or 
theology. Normal schools and teachers’ college faculties 
have labored under the impression that teacher-students 
were to be taught how to teach each branch, a delusion 
from which some are slow to escape. 

Many books for teachers have been built upon this 
theory, but here is a genuinely helpful teachers’ book 
prepared expressly to help teachers. Instead of pigeon- 
holing special needs of teachers and then card-catalog- 
ing them, indexing and cross-indexing them, it enters 
into the life of a teacher in a wholesome, helpful, inspir- 
ing way. Any teacher as well as any to-be-teacher will 
enjoy this book just as he enjoys a well-laden table 
of home cooking better than a la carte service of small 
samples with prices attached. 


OCCUPATION: A _ Textbook in Vocational Guid- 
ance. By Enoch Burton Gowin, New York 
University, and William Alonzo Wheatley, super- 
intendent Middletown, Conn. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Company, publishers. Price, $1.20. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may have been 

in the past regarding the relation of culture and capacity 
of earning, there is now a very general agreement 
among parents and educators that in the pupil’s suc- 
cessful adjustment to his life work lies the real test of 
education. Teachers and supervisors are seeking 
methods for bringing such adjustment about. 

Those who have followed Mr. Wheatley of Middle- 
town in his leadership of high school boys in their voca- 
tional activities after graduation realize that he has been 
unusually successful in solving the problems that pre- 
sent themselves in real life, and this book will be wel- 
comed most heartily by all who have occasion to meet 
the issues involved in school or home. In ye olden 
time it was not a serious matter to adjust because 
there were few choices open to a young man, and prac- 
tically none for girls outside of domestic service. All 
this is changed. There are many choices for both 
boys and girls. The result is that most of the boys and 
girls drift. Most of them try several aifferent things 
before they settle down to anything, and their ultimate 
choice is usually determined by the line of least re- 
sistance, 

Several persons lecture upon “Vocational Guidance” 
and several books have been written thereon, but 
every lecture and every book emphasizes more and more 
how little anyone knows about it. 

This book appeals directly to the pupil and is de- 
signed as a text for his use in the first or second years 
of the high-school course. The importance of preparing 
for a career is emphasized, with a careful anatysis of 
what constitutes a good vocation and numerous hints 
on how to study occupations. The various occupations, 
such as farming, business, manufacturing, railroading, 
civil service, the trades and the professions, are treated 
in detail. Following the discussion of each vocation, 
exercises are given which enable the pupil to localize 
his information. The pupil is finally shown how, on the 
basis of the information he has secured, to select his 
life work, then what methods to follow in securing a 
position, and finally the means for expanding this posi- 
tion into a worthy career. 

Such a course, besides being really interesting to 
pupils, gives them greater respect for all kinds of 
honorable work, helps them to choose more wisely their 
life occupation, convinces them of the necessity for a 
thorough preparation before entering any vocation, and 
holds to the end of the high-school course many who 
otherwise would drop out early in the race. These re- 
sults have actually been accomplished by the authors in 
their class work. 
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‘THE GARY SCHOOLS. Bardo! h S. Bourne. 
With an_ introduction by illiam irt of Gary. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 200 pp. Price, $1.15. 
This is the first really-adequate presentation of the 

Gary system that has been published. Here anyone 

may find clearly stated, well illustrated with detailed in- 

formation and incident, everything needed for both an 
understanding of and appreciation of the work at Gary, 
which has attracted more wide-spread attention than 

‘that of any other city since Colonel Francis W. Parker’s 

famous Quincy methods. 

The author has a sympathetic appreciation of Mr. 
“Wirt’s ideal and the Gary real. In a brief introduction 
Mr. Wirt explains his vision of fifteen years ago and 
modestly calls attention to what has been worked out 


therefrom at Bluffton and at Gary. 


No one should criticize Wirt or Gary from this time 
‘on without carefully studying Mr. Bourne’s study of the 
‘work in all its detail. Many adverse criticisms appear 
trivial, if not silly, when viewed in the light of this 
great presentation of the scope of the scheme and the 
working out of the details. 


SELECT PROSE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY._ Edited 
with an introduction by Jacob Zeitlin, Ph. D., of the 
University of Illinois. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 436 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Southey’s entire output has been examined for this 

selection, it is clear from a study of the book; and 

this selection by Dr. Zeitlin is the first collection of 

Southey’s prose writings. Some of the selections 

would never have been greatly bemoaned if unpub- 

lished, but much more of the collection is such really 
ood work that students of literature benefit greatly 
having the prose made available. The selections 
include material which belongs to the domain of the 
personal essay (on which the emphasis decidedly falls) 
and historical and biographical stories and episodes 
constituting independent units. The editor has been 
enabled to give an unusually large number of selec- 
tions by omitting the customary section of notes, and 
he has provided a very helpful introduction which 
gives—what has not hitherto been available—a sys- 
tematic account of the external history of the prose 
writings. 

THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. Book IV. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by G. M. Edwards, 
M. A. (Cambridge University). New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons (Cambridge University Press). 
Cloth. 179 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The feurth book of “The Annals éf Tacitus” covers the 
history of Rome from 23 A. D. to 28 A. D., during the 
reign of Tiberius, who is the dominant figure in its 
pages. Mr. Edwards has provided an interesting in- 
troduction on Tacitus, his life and writings, his literary 
style. on “Tiberius the Tyrant,” on Germanicus and his 
family, on the title “Princeps,”’ on the Senate under 
the early empire, on the provinces under Tiberius, and 
on “maiestas.” The text covers fifty-four pages, and 
then follows eighty-one pages of notes of a very high 
grade of excellence. An appendix on various readings 
is also included. Some idea of the thoroughness of the 
editing may be gained from the fact that the index is 
classified not oniy as to proper names and Latin words 
discussed in the notes, but also as to points of gram- 
mar and syntax. 


LIVING THE RADIANT LIFE. By George Wharton 
James. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. Pasa- 
dena: The Radiant Life Press. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 
George Wharton James is an essayist who always has 

something to say that everyone realizes is well worth 
saying, and if it were not he says it so earnestly, so 
convincingly and charmingly that it is well worth while 
to read it, and when you have a worth-while message 
written in a worth-while way you cannot afford to miss 
it. This is certainly a message for every one of us. It 
is something that we ought all to think about, and no one 
ean help thinking about “Living the Radiant Life” if 
he reads about it as George Wharton James writes 
about it. 


COMMENCEMENT DAYS: A _ Book for Gradu- 
ates. By Washington Gladden. New York: The 
Maomillan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Washington Gladden is one of the heartiest and 
most heartening writers of the day. His essays and 
addresses are always brilliant and always charming. This 
vclume is exceptionally attractive because it is focused 
for young people, for whom it is exceedingly difficult to 
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write acceptably. It will be found of inspiration and 
of distinct value by all young men and young women 
whether they have left their school days far in the 
background or have only just received their diplomas, 
Problems of citizenship, of religion, of vocation, of 
politics, of reading and of service—these are some of 
the matters on which Dr. Gladden brings his mature 
judgment to bear. 


THE GLOBE THEATRE SHAKESPEARE FOR 
GRADES AND FOR ‘HIGH SCHOOLS: The Plays 
of Shakespeare as They Were Originally Acted by 
Shakespeare’s Company. Edited by Daniel Homer 
Rich, Central High School, Newark, N. J. 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

With introduction, sketch of Shakespeare’s life, ex- 
planations of Elizabethan stage and notes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 35 
cents. 

The Globe Theatre edition of Shakespeare’s Plays is 
well worth while. Better than any comment we could 
make is the following from the pen of Miss Charlotte 
Porter, editor of “First Folio Shakespeare” :— 

“Only lately have the alluring secrets of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage been made at all accurately and at- 
tractively known even to scholars and specialists. In 
making it a special point to initiate the pupil into some 
of these secrets and enticing him to assist in trying them 
out, Mr. Rich’s edition for secondary schools is notable 
and unusual, 

“In another special point that is prominent—the at- 
tempt to lead the pupil toward some glimpse of the 
magnetic force of the Poet as the arch-deviser of 
rhythmical dramatic speech, this edition can also claim 
high favor. 

“Since Shakespeare’s stage directions and meter have 
both been changed by editors, a return to an unchanged 
text is a requisite toward a genuine approach either to 
the stage or the poetics of Shakespeare. It is again 
a cause for rare commendation that this edition restores 
the First Folio stage directions and in so many instances 
the original wording. 

“In other respects than these strikingly up-to-date 
characteristics, the extreme simplicity and helpfulness, 
together with the directness of style that mark this edi- 
ticn, adapt it for school work and constitute the result 
as a whole an excellent combination of the timely and 
interesting with the useful and practical.” 


THE ESSENTIALS OF EFFECTIVE GESTURE. 
For students of public speaking. By Joseph A. 
Mosher, Ph. D., College of the City of New York. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 

In this volume a successful teacher of public speaking 
gives specific instruction in this art, employing a wide 
variety of exercises and selections for demonstration 
of appreciation and the application of principles, and 
elucidates the philosophy and science underlying the 
art of successful gesture in public address. What to do 
and when to do it, as well as what not to do and when 
to do nothing. The science of effect is Professor 
Mosher’s aim. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Plain Story of American History.’’ By J. S. Bassett. 
**Medieval Civi ization.” By R. L. Ashley. ‘Democracy and 
Education.”” By John Dewey. ‘'The Modern Speller’’ (Book One 
and Book Two). By K. Van Wagnen. ‘‘Froebel's Kincergarten 
Principles.” By W. H. Kilpatrick. New york: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Community Hygiene.” By Woods Hutchinson. Price, 60c. 
—"Practical English Composition’ (Book II and Book III). By E. 
L. Miller. Price, 35c. each.—‘*The Mexican Twins.” By L. F. 
Perkins. Price, 50c.—‘*At School in the Promised Land.” Kv Mary 
Aitin. Price. 25¢ —“Little Bird Riue.”” By W. and I, Finley. 
Price, 40c. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Kconomics of Retailing.” By P. H. Nystrom. Price, $2.00, 
New York: The Konald Press Company. 

‘*Boys and Girls in Commercial Work.’ By R. M. Stevens. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Survev Committee, Cleveland Foundation. 

“Shop Problems’’ (Series No. 2). Price, 25c. Pegria, Lllinois: 
Manual Arts Press. 

“The Cut-Out Book.” By Ruth O. Dyer. Chicago: A. Fianagan 
Company. 

“Washington, a Virginia Cavalier.”’ By W. H. Mace. Price 365c. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 

“The Greater Tragedy.’ By B. A. Gould. Price, $1.00. New 
York: G. P. Pataam’s Sons. 

“The Everyday Primer’’ (Part One and Part Two). By Florence 
Holbrook. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“Language Work in Elementiry Schools.’’ By M. A. Leiper. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
on Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
thecountry. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


be Held 


MAY. 


18-19: Women’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association Confer- 
‘ence, Boston, Mass. Mrs. George 
U. Crocker, Boston, chairman. 

19: New England Superintendents at 
Boston University. John E. De 
Meier, Abington, secretary. 

19: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Boston University. H. W. 
Holmes, Cambridge, Mass., secre- 


tary. 
JUNE. 

26-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 

JULY. 

8: American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Dr. William A. Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 

8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

OCTOBER. 

10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 

13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
ent. 

13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 

00-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V 
Kepner, Denver, president. 

NOVEMBER. 

Towa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18 : Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo.. secretary. 

80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 

. ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent; H. . Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 

+> 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 
are sixty-nine first-class 
igh schools in this state, one sec- 
ond-class, twelve third-class and one 


fourth-class, There are -also six 
junior high schools. These are in 
Cabot, Jeffersonville, Lowell, Plain- 
field, South Ryegate and Underhill. 

In addition to her high schools 
and junior high schools there are 
seventeen first-class academies in 
the stat-. and the University of Ver- 
mont, Middlebury College, Norwich 
University and St. Michael’s College. 


_MONTPELIER. There are sixty- 
six district superintendents in Ver- 
mont, as follows:— 

John .O. Baxendale, Bristol; Wil- 
liam A. Beebe, Proctor; Leon E. 
Bell, Wallingford; Charles R. Bee- 
man, Williamstown; Percy H. Blake, 
Chester; Edwin S. Boyd, West 
Charleston: Bert B. Burbank, Lu- 
nenburg; Harvey Burbank, East 
Barnet; Jcseph W. Butterfield, 
North Montpelier; Fred E. Cargill, 
Alburg; Herbert D. Casey, Spring- 
field; Merritt D. Chittenden, Bur- 
lington; Edward L. Clark, Bradford; 
Orvis K. Collins, Bellows Falls; 
Clarence L. Cowles, Craftsbury; 
Harold P. Crosby, Hyde Park; 
Martin FE, Daniels, Lyndonville; 
Lyman M. Darling, Canaan; Edward 
H. Dcrsey, Ludlow; Bennett C. 
Douglass, Brandon; Arthur W. 
Eddy, Middlebury; Eugene L. Eddy, 
Shoreham; Samuel H._ Erskine, 
Rochester; Clayton L. Erwin, Bar- 
ton; Norman Frost, Waterbury; Ed- 
win F. Greene, Richford; Ernest A. 
Hamilton, Newport; Sidney C. Har- 
ding, East Fairfield; William G. 
Hartin, Burlington, R. D. No. 1; 
Minnie E. Hays, Essex Junction; 
Willis H. Hosmer, Fair Haven; 
Carlton D. MHowe, Morrisville; 
Homer E. Hunt, Swanton; J. Allen 
Hunter, Northfield; Sherburn C, 
Hutchinson, Montpelier; Garfield A. 
Jamieson, West Burke; Margaret R. 
Kelley, Derby: Walter B. Lance, 
Plainfield; Philip R. Leavenworth, 
Castleton: David B.. Locke, Rut- 
land; Nathaniel N. Love, West Paw- 
let: Clarence E. Michels, London- 
derry; William C. McGinnis, North 


Troy: Charles P. McKnight, South - 


Strafford; Harold E. Moffitt, West 
Brattleboro; George W. Patterson, 
Randolph; Everett V. Perkins, 
Woodstock; Horatio S, Read, Rich- 
mond; Frank E. Sawyer, Readsboro; 
George J. Seager, South Barre; Al- 
fred W. Smith, Vergennes; Leonard 
D. Smith, wells River; George L. 
Spaulding, Windsor; Bates E. 
Stover, West Brattleboro; Merle A. 
Sturtevant, South Royalton; Charles 
O. Turner, Milton; Albert W. Var- 
ney, Bennington; Frederick W. 
Wallace, Enosburg Falls; Florence 
M. Wellman, Brattleboro; Carroll 
H. White, Barre; Nelson J. White- 
hill, White River Junction; George 
B. Whitney, Townshend; John 
Whittier. South Shaftsbury; George 
S. Wright, St. Albans; Myron 
Young. Cambridge; Walter H. 
Young, St. Johnsbury. 


BENNINGTON. On May 4 and 
5 the annual meeting of the Ben- 
nington County Educational Asso- 
ciation was held in the auditorium 
of the Bennington High School. 
President A. W. Varney presided at 
all sessions and addresses were 
given by Rev. Arthur Hewitt 
of the Vermont State Board of 
Education; Principal Charles A. 
Adams and Miss Mary A. Murphy 
of the Castleton Normal School and 
County Superintendents J. D, Whit- 
tier, N. N. Love, F. E. Sawyer and 
C. E. Michels. A special interesting 
and instructive feature was the class 
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Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MORE PER MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials | 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—SEND US A TRIAL ORDER | 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 
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work of various teachers and their 
pupils. 

Principal F. D. Mabrey of Ben- 
nington was elected president; 
Superintendent Frank E. Sawyer of 
Readsboro, vice-president, and D. 
L. Judd of Bennington, secretary 
and treasurer, 

At a recent meeting of the Board 
of School Trustees Principal F. D. 
Mabrey was re-elected for his fifth 
term. 

The repair work on the high 
school building is progressing more 
slowly than was anticipated at the 
time of the fire in January and the 
building will not be able to be used 
before the opening oi the fall term 
in September. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. Charles M. Schwab 
has accepted membership on_ the 
board of trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity. George F. Baker of New 
York is the hitherto anonymous 
donor of the new Baker court group 
of dormitories, costing about 
$340,000. 

BROOKLYN. Dr. James Sulli- 
van, principal of the Boys’ High 
School of Brooklyn, was appointed 
State Historian. This appointment 
carries with it the added designa- 
tion of Director of Archives and 
History of the University ot the 
State of New York. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. Maintenance of the 
public school system in New Jersey 
for the school year ending June 30 
required a current revenue of 
$22,743,641.99, according to the an- 
nual report of Dr. Calvin N. Ken- 
dall. State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Of the total current revenue 
about one-half, or to be exact, 
$11,375,126.21 was raised by district 
school tax; $6,517,216.90 by state 
school tax and approximately 
$4,000,000 came from the apportion- 
ment of the state railroad taxes 
and appropriations from the state 
treasurer. In addition there was 
raised for permanent school pur- 
poses approximately $5,000,000, 


which secured principally 
through the sale of bonds and used 
principally for the erection of 
buildings. 

During 1914-1915 the current ex- 
penses for operating the schools 
amounted to $17,158,750.58. This 
was an increase of $925,731.77 over 
the preceding school year. More 
than $13,000,000 of this amount was 
expended for salaries of teachers, 
superintendents and _ principals. 
Janitors’ salaries cost more than 
$1,000,000. Salaries of attendance 
officers cost over $115,000 and fuel 
$557,000. 

The total enrollment in the 
schools is equal to one-fifth of the 
entire population and the carrying 
on of this great work requires the 
expenditures of large sums _ of 
mioney, according to Dr. Kendal!. 
Conditions in the schools through- 
out the state have been uplifting 
and refined. 

The school enrollment is con- 
stantly increasing and the demand 
for larger salaries is the result of 
increased efficiency of the teachers. 
Explaining the reason for the in- 
creased cost, Dr. Kendall points 
out that the inauguration of man- 
ual training and industrial educa- 
tion in the schools has attracted 
some 200,000 children; school 
equipment costs more; school svp- 
plies have increased: medical in- 
spection is required, as well as 
transportation; attendance has in- 
creased; summer schools started; 
school supervision; state’s share to 
pensions, increased opportunities 
for training teachers and number 
of pupils to teacher reduced. 


The greatest need of the schools 
everywhere is better teaching, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kendall, and that 
is a need we are always likely to 
have with us. In an effort to se- 
cure the desired efficiency of teach- 
ers the qualifications to enter the 
profession have been raised. An- 
other great need of the school sys- 
tem is better supervision of the 
schools and more of it. 

No teacher in the elementary 
schools will be able to take an ex- 
amination for a teacher’s certificate 
now unless he is a graduate of a 
four-year approved high school or 
its equivalent, Dr. Kendall re- 


ported. The qualifications should 
be still further raised for element- 
ary teachers by required attend- 
ance at summer schools, in addi- 
tion to high school graduation, 
he said. 

Regret is expressed in the fact 
that New Jersey brings many 
teachers here who have received 
their training in norma! schools 
outside of the state. The plain 
fact is that some of these teachers 
are from normal schools of lower 
standards than the New Jersey 
institutions, Dr. Kendall says. “If 
there were a normal school in the 
southern part of the state it would 
train teachers from that territory. 
The school should not be a large 
one. 

County administration instead of 
management by _ individual local 
boards is favored by the commis- 
sioner. A small Board of Educa- 
tion administering the affairs of an 
entire county would consider the 
building of schoolhouses, secure 
school supplies for the entire 
county at cheaper rates, employ a 
county custodian to look after the 
repair of the buildings and arrange 
for fewer teachers of special sub- 
jects and _ probably look after a 
county system of medical inspec- 
tion. 

While the compensation of 
teachers has increased during the 
past few years Dr. Kendall urges 
better salaries for the teachers. 
The total number of teachers re- 
ceiving less than $500a year is stead- 


Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the et- 
tire country. The positions to 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing al] examination 
dates and places and large desea 
tive book, showing the positions 0 
tainable and giving many sample ex 
amination questions, which will 
sent free of charge. 
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ily decreasing, although there are 
more than one thousand teachers 
receiving less than $500. 

A young woman who has the 
choice of going into an attractive 
office at ten dollars a week or 
teach in a schoolhouse, where she 
must do janitor work and purchase 
supplies which should have been 
looked after by the Board of Edu- 
cation, will hesitate in making the 
choice, Dr. Kendall said. 

In many districts Dr. Kendall 
reports that the local boards of 
education make it a practice to em- 
ploy as teachers only those who 
have been recommended by the 
superintendent or supervising prin- 
cipal. This practice is a good one, 
he says. The county superintend- 
ent is more in touch with such a 
local situation than the members 
of the board. A child is too val- 
uable an asset to be made the vic- 
tim of poor teaching if it can be 
avoided, the report stated. Fewer 
pupils to a teacher is also strong.y 
urged. 

There is a disposition on the part 
of many teachers to prefer to re- 
main in active service even after 
they are eligible to a pension un- 
der the law permitting such a 
course after thirty-five years’ ser- 
vice. Many of the teachers re- 
main as long as five additional 
years in the schools. Dr. Kendall 
states that the average pension is 
$542 a year, and there are now 275 
teachers receiving pensions. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LAWRENCEVILLE. At the 
annual meeting of the Tioga County 
high school teachers the 
principal address was by Professor 
Dean, of State College. He is dis- 
satished with the high school cur- 
riculum, and advocates sweeping 
changes, such as substitution for the 
impractical, time-consuming, unre- 
warding work, domestic science, 
manual training and things that 
actually count in the life battle. He 
met with strenuous opposition, of 
course. One of the teachers, report- 
ing for a county paper, commenting 
on the changes suggested, said: 
“Many of them are decidedly radical 
and impractical unless the whole 
structure of academic training be 
destroyed.” 

It is the old story of the “calf 
path.” Weak and wobbly on its legs, 
the new-born beast made a trail, all 
bent askew. It was taken up next 
day by a dog, then the bell-wether 
sheep and its followers, until estab- 
lished. Followed by mankind, it la- 
ter became a road, a village street, 
and eventually a city thoroughfare, 
over which passed the “traffic of a 
continent.” A hundred thousand men 
were led by a calf three centuries 
dead. They followed such a crooked 
way, and lost a hundred years a 
day. For thus such reverence is lent 
to well-established precedent. For 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 2f 
years. Ill health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


557 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
todevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to . 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 
July 10 to August 18 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Special Departments of MUSIC, ART and GERMAN 


Summer Term of the 
CURRY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont 


Gre 


Shorthand is used by 
the Presi- 
dent’s official reporter 
and personal stenographer 
because it is 
Simple 
Legible 
Rapid HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
a FOR GIRLS 


blishing Com 
ew Yo Director and Principal of 


Piano Department. 
BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 


Principal of Vocal Department, 
S U M M E R CA and Preceptress of Girls’ 


Dormitory. 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN a00 mason ot 


Special Courses for Teachers, High 
School and College Girls. 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- The Schoo! is Located on Squam Lake, 

olderness. 

cated in Southwestern Maine, Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 
: Sports, Etc. 

two miles from railroad pen Dormitories Look Out on the Lake, 

Rates Reasonable. 

S1X acres of land on shore Of 18n6, Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th, 

right of way, beautiful sandy Tuition Includes Choice of Studies. 

beach with gentle slope, northern om te 

exposure, view of whole lake. ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY | S TT® scxoot, Briage- 


water, Mass. For both sexes. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. Boyden. M. A. 


inatic Mind 
School of Goqevsiec” Sin year S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Expression opens Oct. 5. Summer Massachusetts, Coeducatio 


Terms: Evening classes. 
Work for all needs. Write for list of Dr. Curry'’s | Department for the pedagogical ane 


ks and “Expression.” technical training of teachers of the 
8S. 8. Curry, Ph.D.. President, commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIE, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°5"°" 


Wow York, N.Y.,156 FifthAve. Chicago, Ill.,28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal.,533 Cit. Bk, Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


Southwest Teacners’Agency 


J. M. CARLISLE, Former State 
F Supt. Texas Schools, Manager 
Membership Fee $1.50) 
Represents Efficient Teachers; As- 
sists School Boards and School Offi- 
cersinsecuring Teachers free. Inform- 
ation as to positions and certification 
ernished members. Address, W hitewright,Texas 


men are prone to go it blind along 
the calf paths of the mind, and 
work away from sun to sun, and do 
what other men have done. They 
follow in the beaten track, and out 
and in and forth and back, and out 


their devious course pursue to keep - 


the path that others do. But how 
the wise wood gods myst laugh who 
saw the first primeval path. And 
many things this tale might teach 
but I am not ordained to preach, 
says Sam Walter Foss. That the 
high schcol curriculum is not meet- 
ing, by a good deal, its require- 
ments, is well understood. Changes 
to make it so must be “radical” in a 
system so faulty, and that these will 
meet with sturdy resistance, be- 
cause of those ms religiously ad- 
here to the “path,” is also plain. 
Precedent is a mighty incubus. Only 
those blessed with vision get over 
the barrier. A majority are merely 
trailers. No system should endure, 
high school or otherwise, just be- 
cause it has endured. It should 
stand or fall on its merits. The 
wonder is that a common-sense 
public has so long submitted to a 
system which might be so bettered 
from the standpoint of efficiency. 


TOWANDA, Professor Leon J, 
Russell, supervising principal of the 
Towanda Public Schools, has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
Bradford County schools by Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. ~The appointment 
was made to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of the former superin- 
tendent, Herbert S. Putnam. Pro- 
fessor Russell was recommended 
for the position by the Bradford 
County School Directors’ Associa- 
tion. with the endorsement of 222 
of the 272 members, 

Superintendent Russell is a gradu- 
ate of the Rome High School, the 
Mansfield State Normal School, and 
has done special work in Wyoming 
Seminary and the University of 
Rochester. He has taught in sev- 
eral Bradford County high schools 
and the Towanda High School, 
prior to being elected supervising 

rincipal four years ago. Great 
a are entertained for his suc- 
cess in his new field of labor. 

HARRISBURG, Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton, United States commis- 
sioner of education, has awakened 
marked interest among teachers 
recently by advocating as a part of 
each rural school’s equipment a 
model home for the teacher and a 
‘ten-acre farm to be cultivated as a 
model for the community. 

“I do not believe we can ever 
succeed,” said Dr, Claxton, in dis- 
cussing rural problems, “when so 
many teachers move each year from 


place to place, as is the case in most 
states of the union. The teacher 
must become an accepted part of the 
community.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHAPEL HILL, The University 
of North Carolina is starting a new 
phase of extension work this sum- 
mer, in co-operation with the State 
Board of Health, that is new and 
original. It is called a post-graduate 
course in medicine, and the course 
this year is in the diseases of chil- 
dren. The plan, in brief, is to give 
sixteen weeks of training to practic- 
ing physicians each year in some 
special phase of medicine, by a first- 
class man brought from one of the 
centres of medical progress. He 
comes to the doctors practicing at 
home. instead of one or two of the 
best of them going north to him for 
a week. A group of towns has been 
selected close together (like a base- 
ball circuit), a class formed in each 
town (consisting of about ten physi- 
cians from the surrounding coun- 
try). A lecture is given to group A 
on Monday morning (say) and a 
clinic held in the afternoon; on 
Tuesday he goes to group B, and 
so on through the six towns, coming 
back to group A on the following 
Monday for the second lecture and 
clinic, and so on through the course 
of sixteen weeks. The expenses are 
to be borne by the physicians taking 
the course. The University and the 
State Board manage the course, 
with a local secretary in each town, 
and the University selects the lec- 
turer. Over sixty physicians have 
already signed for the first course, 
and that there is a tremendous de- 
mand for this sort of thing is shown 
by a dozen applications from other 
districts for similar courses. 


TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. A _— determined 
and wide-spread campaign is on for 
the election of a woman upon the city 
board of education, with Mrs. 
Charles A. Perkins as the candidate. 

A campaign is under way for an 
increase in the funds available for 
the schools of Knox County. It is 
led by the county and city superin- 
tendents. 

CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. JOSEPH. Superintendent J. 
A. Whitford, who has been here for 
many years, and one of the leaders 
in the state, has’ been succeeded by 
Vernon G,. Mays, principal of the 
high school, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

+>. 
HOW TO VISIT SCHOOL. 

In a bulletin of the American In- 
stitute of Child Life, of which Dr. 
William Byron Forbush is president, 
the following article is used, from 
the pen of Mitta Elliott, embracing 
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suggestions for mothers when visite 
ing schools:— 

First, the faces of the pupils. They 
should radiate wappiness, content- 
ment, the joy of industry. The idea} 
teacher of today is not the one who 
can terrify the overgrown boys into 
submission, but the one who can 
sway her pupils to her mood. 

Observe the teacher’s personal ap. 
earance, Is she dressed neatly and 

mingly? She should not be exe 
pensively dressed, but she can and 
should see that her skirt bindings are 
in perfect condition, neckwear im. 
maculate, hair becomingly arranged, 
colors and materials of her gowns 
such as are suited to the schoolroom, 
Beware of the teacher who appears. 
in soiled finery. . 


Look at the schoolroom itself, 
Are the boards clean? Is the writ. 
ing thereon carefully arranged? ITs 
the place free from yesterday's dust? 
Today’s chalk dust will accumulate 
at an alarming rate. Are there 
flowers? If so, are they fresh or 
wilted? Are the pictures artistic and 
such as would appeal to children? 
Does the teacher's desk form a 
model for the children? Are the ex- 
hibits in keeping with the month? 
Is the floor free from careless litter? 
Are the piano keys free from dust, 
the cupboards neatly arranged? 'Noote 
the temperature of the room and the 
quality of the air. 


Listen to the voices. They shoulé 
be clear and well pitched. Excep- 
tions you will find, but in genera? 
you should hear neither loud, harsh 
tones nor awed whispers. 


See if a spirit of courtesy prevails. 
Are doors closed softly? Does the 
child who passes near you say: 
“Pardon me”? Does the teacher set 
the children a wholesome example? 
Judge by the effort expended and by 
the conditions rather than by the re- 
sults, 

Observe the positions of the 
pupils at their seats. Do they sit 
easily erect or are they slouching 
down in their chairs or sprawling 
with feet in the aisle? On the other 
hand, are your ears assailed with a 
constant fusillade of “Sit up, 
James!” 

The teacher who, without nagging, 
manages to have her pupils sit and 
stand correctly deserves your 
heartiest support. 


Be not deceived by show work ané 
much talking. There are teachers 
who charm thoughtless visiting paf- 
ents b- the skill which their pupils 
show, while more observant ones 
know that good, sound foundatiom 
work is not being accomplished by 
those teachers. 

Watch the class at recitation, Are 
the pupils interested? Do they all 
recite? Not the brilliant recitation 
by the few, but the patient effort 
by the many, is the test. Does the 
teacher “skip around” so that 10 
child knows who will be the next to 
recite? Are the questions clear and 
thought-producing? 

Look at the organization of the 
room. Are the children orderly m 
passing? Is material distributed and 
collected in a systematic manner: 
system is lacking the command t 
pass to the board is a signal for 3 
wild rush over seats and past each 
other and for a scramble to secure 
desirable places, crayons afm 
erasers. 

While it is impossible here to SIE 
specific tests for the worth of each 
recitation, the following general di- 
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ctions will apply to any grade:— phy 
ye —Is the voice welt modu- TEACHERS AGENCIES ad 


lated? oes the child read with 
good expression? Does he interpret 
the thought? Do the older pupils 
consult the dictionary? Is such drill 
given upon difficult words that they 
Ofer no stumbling blocks to the 
actual work of reading? Can the 
pupil master a new page in a book of 
the Same grade as the one he is 
reading? here is no educational 
Vale in re-reading a page until it 
ean. be glibly rattled off “by heart.” 

Arithmetic—Many improvements 
have been wrought in the teaching 
of this branch during the last few 

ears, so that the average parent is 
fikely to be astonished at the atcur- 
acy of computation, rapidity in addi- 
tion and the banishment of long and 
tedious processes which are never 
used im actual experience. If the 
lesson is about yards and feet, you 
may find the children crawling about 
the floor, making practical measure+ 
ments with their own rulers. If it 
concerns fractions, they may be 
entting circles into so many bits. 

Writing—Dces the teacher insist 
upon a uniform position? Are the 
papers kept 
erasures? Is the margin line ob- 
served? Are the letters uniform in 
size? are words well spaced? 

Nature—Is the work fitted to the 
season? Do the children really en- 
ter into the spirit of the great out- 
door world? Be not too harsh, how- 
ever, with the teacher who must 
teach this subject in a city street, 
devoid of material, to children whe 
never saw a daisy-strewn meadow. 

Spelling—The average number of 
‘words missed should be low, whether 
the exercise be oral or written. Ili 
a large number fail you may attrib- 
ute the fact to one of three causes: 
The work has been poorly pre- 
sented; the attention of the class has 
not been held; the words are too 
difficult. 

Language—Listen to the pnpils. 
Ii you find some child, with illiterate 
parents, using “did” and “done,” 
“saw’ and “seen” correctly, you may 
be sure that definite results have 
been accomplished. 


>. 


New York University Summer 
$chool Teaches Gregg 
Shorthand 


The School of Commerce and 
Finance, New York University, has 
announced the following courses for 
the summer session: Elementary and 
shorthand; methods 
of teaching Gregg shorthand and 
typewriting; typewriting (elemen- 
tary and advanced) and office train- 


ing. 

The textbook used in the office 
training classes is “Office raining 
for Stenographers,” by Robert P. So- 
Rellé. The class will ‘be con- 
ducted by Charles L. Frank. 

Mrs. Wilna D, Chapman will teach 
“the elementary Gregg shorthand 
classes, and Ear] Tharp the advanced 
classes. 

Other summer schools _ offering 
S0urses in Gregg shorthand are Co- 

lumbia: University, the University’ of 


California, the University of Pitts- 
Simmons College, Adelphi 
a Be and the University of Vir- 
inia, 


Pull information about ali these 
Sourses may be had by addressing 


Dene registrars of the institutions. 


free from blots and 


CONSIDERABLE in a name js proved when a principal writes as.did Principal 
d Pahner of St. Johnsvilie, New York, on May 4:. “Mies... has 
signed contract with us for the position of our Chureh Street school for the coming 
=. I trust that she will prove as suteessfu) as the ‘Bardeen candidates’: asually do,’ 

oO apply fora place unkoown and backed only by testimonials is. one thing; to apply 
where the authorities are looking for your appli- former letter Mr. Palmer ha: 
cation as that of a suitable candidate is another. IN A written : ‘Mies .... , whom jou 
sent U8 two years ago and whose work has been highly satisfactory, has decided to decline 
a re-election end I «m in need of a strong teacher to take her place. . . Trusting that 
you can put me in touch with as strong and satisfactory a teacher as Mies .«.has proven 
to be,” etc. Mr. Palmerhas found that he can rely upon the “Bardeen candidates” be- 
cause if they were not reliable they would not be brought to. his attention. To put a 
teacher where she fits means succass for her and future business for the gern Bi NAME 
whose candidateseventually are relied upon almest solely because they bear the right . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Bic 
is suggested by our ewn OSITION. thirty IT TELLS GW. 


years of the successes and failures of applications. LES 


The-Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommené@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Adviees parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors. and Gov- 
, forevery entof instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ta. Call on 


orad 


Mrs. MH. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
5 recommends teachert and has filled bun- 

dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. FEstab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need @ 

teacher forany desirable ylacve or know 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New \ork. 


PECIALISTS with good genera! education Wanted tor aepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and Feats ype itiona paying $70 to $90 per month. For furt 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENOY, B. L. MYERS & 
Lemayne Trust Buildsng, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencees in Denver and Atlante 


A. BOOTT & OO., Prop rictors 
442 Tremont Boilding, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 


RHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for superior 
recoramend only reliable candidates. free toschoo) officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
B81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN ¥. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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ANEW 
- Graded List of Victor Records Ez 
for Home and School 
Firs 
| This booklet contains a list of over one thousand Victor Records, it 
«aretully graded for use in Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate, Gram- oo 
| Mar, Junior High School and High School. An b 
: Li accompanying note explains each record and its use. 7a 
“e No school is complete without a Victor and a Gag 
library of Victor Records. 
if Every principal, supervisor and teacher who uses 
in a Victor should have a copy of this booklet upon the “aR 
desk for daily reference. i@ 
ies Copies of the NEW GRADED LIST may be obtained 
4 free at your nearest Victor dealer’s, 
_ or will be sent to your address upon —_— 
application to the 
| Victor Talking Machine Co. 
When the Viefor is not in Camden, N. J. \ 
a use, the horn can be placed 
a | under the instrument safe and e 
. secure from danger, and the A 
tact tt vom dant pad. promis- 


“A 


